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PORTRAIT OF A CHIFFONNIER. 


Reader! as a Tail-piece to the volume, we have imported a portrait of a Parisian: a man 


about Town. 


This is not offered as a Fashion-Plate—You might be able to copy his dress— 


but gould you assume that nonchalance of attitude and manner, which can only be acquired by a 


long course of leisure and freedom from labor! 





THE SOUND OF THE UNKNOWN SEA. 
*T was on awinter’s evening, I was sitting by the 


re, 

In idleness unwonted, but employment seemed 
to tire; 

Some mystic power had lulled my soul—in trance 
as deep and still 

As though enthralled by slumber, lay its living 
thought and will. 


When, suddenly, there came a knock, a feeble 
knock and low, 

Upon the door; which startled me, and made the 
Potife-blood flow 

Back to my heart, pause there awhile, then cours- 
ing round again 

Bring to the ears a rushing heat, and tingle in 
each vein. 


And Fa awhile, I listened; and then, outside, a 


und 
As of, romething falling heavily, but slowly, to 
the ground! 
Then, utter silence reigned around—a silence 
dread and drear; 
I would have given all I had some well known 
sound to hear. 


It seemed as if that silence with darkness filled 
the room ; 

*Twas only that my lamp was spent, that caused 
the sudden gloom ; 

Its flame sank down, then rose again, then show- 
ed one lonely spark, 

And very soon that died away, and left me in 
the dark. 


I felt as if, with that one spark, my own life’s 
fire were spent, 

But, in a while, i. roused myself, and to the case- 
ment went ; 

And, drawing back the curtain, I vainly strained 


Till, hy behind a cloud, gleamed out 
the pale moon’s light. 


Upon the steps below my door, lying across the 
snow, 

I saw then something dark and still, but what I 
did not know; 

At last, a silence and suspense I could no long- 
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And, opening the door, I stepped into the mid- 
night air. 


There lay a man, an old, old man—so old, you 
would have said 
a - olving centuries had rolled above his 
ead. 
I took him up into my arms, and bore him to my 


re ; 
But, as I laid him down, I saw its last faint spark 
expire. 


No other human being dwelt my lonely home ! 
within ; 
I was a solitary man, who had nor kith nor 


n: 
To seek for any creature’s help, a league I must 
have gone— 


I felt, that I was there to see the old man die , 
alone. i 


The anxious minutes passed away; I chafed his 
hands in vain, 


Until the pulses ’of the heart began to beat 
again, 
And, a, the fitfal moon, I saw his eyelids slowly 


Spell-bound, I sat, awed by the look, the weird- 


look of his eyes. 


Then, slowly lifting up his head, he lent a listen- 


ing ear, 
As if some long expected voice, or sound, he 
strove to hear. 


The night was silent as the grave. But, sinking 
on the floor, 


He gasped, “J hear it louder swell, and nearer 
than before! ' 


“T cannot die until I know the meaning of that 


sound ; 

Death will not , me rest, until the answer has 
been found 

Mightier than death, fuller than life, upon my 
ear it falls ; 

Until I know eB eee Oh, how that 
sound appals ! 


the: | ~aaguecennahieainnatiaeissinionns 
Upon my y mother's lonely grave, and sobbed my 
heart away ; 
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Faintly, yet clearly, in the air, I heard its solemn 


tone, 
As I lay and cried in agony, “I fear to be 
alone !” 


“And when that day returned each year, I heard 
the sound again ; 

And every year it seemed to grow plainer and 
yet more plain. 

But I know, however weary, I may not rest in 
peace ; 

For until I learn its meaning, that sound will 

"  mever cease.” 


He paused ; and, as he paused, the moon was 
hidden by a cloud, 

And utter darkness wrapped us round, as with 
an awful shroud. 

And presently I heard a noise, a broken gurgling 
sound, 

That came from where the old man’s head had 
sunk upon the ground. 


Then, broken, faint, and gasping, as in the throes 
of death, 

I heard these words among the sighs that shook 
his dying breath, 

*T know it now—for Death itself is teaching it to 
me— 

It is the surging on Life’s strand, of the tide 
Eternity !” 

Tait’s Magazine. 





LOVE AND TIME. 


Lert those lament thy flight, 
Who find a new delight 
In every hour that o’er them swiftly flies ; 
Whose hearts are free and strong 
As some well-carolled song, 
That charms the ear with ever fresh surprise. 


To Wealth’s stern devotee 
Too fast the moments flee, 
That gainful schemes to golden issues bring ; 
And Fame’s deluded child, . 
By Glory’s dream beguiled, 
To twine his laurel wreath would stay thy 
wing. 


They who have learned to bind 
The warm and restless mind 

In soft content to Pleasure’s rosy car, 
May sigh to hold thee back, 
And linger on the track 

That sends no lofty promise from afar. 
But by the heart that turns 
To those celestial urns 

That with love’s dew for ever overflow, 
Uncherished are the years 
No sympathy endears, 

When all thy flowers droop beneath the snow. - 





LOVE AND TIME. 


Or wake glad echoes where no music flows ? 
bai to a barren thing 

With senseless ardor cling, 

Or gardens till that never yield a rose ? 


Yet when devotion pure 

Breeds courage to endure, 

And grace to hallow the career of time, 

When for another’s joy 

Thy moments we employ, 

Like clouds by sunbeams lit they grow sublime. 


The tender, true and brave, 
Disdain a gift to save 

In which self only claims a weary part ; 
Nor would thy course delay 

To pamper their frail clay, 

And life consume in tricks of soulless art. 


Haste, then, till thou hast brought 

The good so fondly sought, 

And love’s bright harvest richly waves at last! 
Then will I call thee mine, 

And hail thee as divine, 

The present cherish, nor lament the past. 


BENTLEY 





HIDDEN LIGHT. 


{ mucu mistrust the voice 
That says all hearts are cold; 

That mere self-interest reigns, 
And all is bought and sold. 


Imuch mistrust the man 
Who will not strive to find 
Some latent virtue in 
The soul of all mankind. 


z= 


Yes! If you say the fount 
Is seal’d and dry, I know 
It needs a wiser hand 
To make the waters flow. 


If you will still appeal 
o Evil rife in all, 
Iknow a demon band 
Will answer to your call. 


But when the Lord was gone, 
The Lord who came to save, 

Two Angels fair and bright 
Sat watching by the grave. 


And from that blessed hour, 
With an immortal mein, 

In every tomb of Good 
Some Angel sits unseen. 


The spell to bring it forth? 
With lowly gentle mind, 

With patient love and trust, 
Go seek—and ye shall find! 





What holy spell is thine © 
To bless a lonely shrine, 


[Household Words. 
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SONGS FROM THE DRAMATISTS. 


From the Examiner. 


Songs from the Dramatists. Edited by Robert 
Bell. (Annotated Edition of the English 
Poets.) Parker & Son. 


Tr is a very serious amount of labor to which 
Mr. Bell necessarily subjects himself when he 
undertakes the editing of a monthly volume 
of our standard English poetry, with so much 
popular annotation as shall supply what is 
needed for a reasonable understanding of each 

t by the multitude of readers. It is a la- 
oe too, that demands no trifling qualifications, 
natural and acquired ; fine taste and matured 
habits of study, with love for the kind of 
work even in its least kindly aspect, as pure 
work, difficult and unremitting. 

The eighth of Mr. Bell’s monthly volumes 
is before us. We have never felt the editor 
unequal to his task, but if any such feeling 
had existed, this volume of Songs from the 
Dramatists would have sufficed for its complete 
extinction. The conception of it belongs 
wholly to Mr. Bell. The songs of our elder 
dramatists have, with a few exceptions, re- 
mained scattered about their works, and Mr. 
Bell is the first editor who has acted upon the 
admirable idea of concentrating all their grace 
and quaintness into the form of a collection 
which must have to every reader, more or less 
the charm of a new volume of Standard lyrics. 
Tocarry out this idea thoroughly, it was worth 
while to examine the whole mass of our dra- 
matic literature down to the times of Wycher- 
ly and Congreve, even to turn over dross in 
which the required gold might lie hidden, in 
the hope of finding, as Mr. Bell has sometimes 
found, a good song lost in a bad play. But 
let the editor, to whose skill and patience we 
owe this most choice addition to our libraries, 
speak for himself :— 


The labor which is not represented in the en- 
suing pages considerably exceeded the labor 
which has borne the fruit and flowers gathered 
into this little book. Many hundreds of plays 
have been examined without yielding any results, 
or such only as in their nature were unavailable. 
Some names will be missed from the catalogue 
of dramatic writers, and others will be found to 
contribute less than might be looked for from 
their celebrity ; but-in all such cases a satisfac- 
tory explanation can be given. Marlowe’s plays, 
for example, do not contain a single song, and 
Greene’s only one. Southerne abounds in songs, 
but they are furnished chiefly by other writers, 
and are of the most commonplace character.— 
Etherege has several broken snatches of drinking 
rhymes and choruses dancing through his come- 
dies, full of riotous animal spirits soaring to the 
height of all manner of extravagance, and admi- 
rably suited to ventilate the profligacy of the day; 
but for the most part they are either unfit for 
extract from their coarseness, or have not snb- 
stance enough to stand alone. Wycherley’s songs 
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are simply gross, and Tom Killigrew’s crude and 
artificial. 

On the other hand, some things will be found 
here that might not have been anticipated. A 
few plays with nothing else in them worth pre- 
servation have supplied an excellent song; and 
others that had long been consigned to oblivion 
by their dulness or depravity, have unexpected- 
ly thrown up an occasional stanza of permanent 
value. 

The superiority in all qualities of sweetness, 
thoughtfulness, and purity of the writers of the 
sixteenth and the beginning of the seventeenth 
century over their successors is strikingly exhibi- 
ted in these productions. The dramatic songs 
of the age of Elizabeth and James I. are distin- 
guished as much by their delicacy and chastity 
of feeling, as by their vigor and beauty. The 
change that took place under Charles II. was sud- 
den and complete. With the Restoration, love 
disappears, and sensuousness takes its place— 
Voluptuous without taste or sentiment, the songs 
of that period may be said to dissect in broad 
— the life of the town, laying bare with re- 
volting shamelessness the tissues of its most se- 
cret vices. But as this species of morbid ana- 
tomy required some variation to relieve its same- 
ness, the song sometimes transported the libertin- 
ism into the country, and through the medium 
of asort of Covent-garden pastoral exhibited the 
fashionable delinquencies in a masquerade of 
Strephons and Chlorises, no better than the 
Courtalls and Loveits of the comedies. The cos- 
tume of innocence gave increased zest to the 
dissolute wit, and the audiences seem to have 
been delighted with the representation of their 
own licentiousness in the transparent disguise of 
verdant images, and the affectation of rural sim- 
plicity. It helped them toa spurious ideal, which 
rarely, however, lasted out to the end of the verse. 
The subsequent decline of the drama is sensibl 
felt in the degeneracy of its lyrics. The jeereal, 
from the end of the seventeenth century to the 
close of the eighteenth, presents a multitude of 
songs, chiefly, however, in operas which do not 
come strictly within the plan of this volume; 
but, with a few solitary exceptions, they are tri- 
vial, monotonous, and conventional. The bril- 
liant genius of Sheridan alone shines out with 
conspicuous lustre, and terminates the series with 
a gaiety and freshness that may be regarded as 
a revival of the spirit with which it opens. 


The addition of a few songs from the plays 
of Sheridan—they occupy but three pages— 
was prompted, we think, by an impulse of 
good taste. The close of the collection, how- 
ever, corresponds naturally with the close of 
the seventeenth century. 

It begins of course in the sixteenth. The 
first songs in the collection are from the first 
known English comedy, not “ Gammer Gur- 
ton’s Needle,” but the play that has taken his- 
torical precedence of that, “Ralph Roister 
Doister,” by Nicholas Udall or Uvedale, a rod- 
loving er of Westminster three hun- 
dred years ago, whose career is sketched by 
Mr. Bell in a preliminary notice, by which, as 
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by the notices attached to the names of suc- 
ceeding writers, much is told in a few tersely- 
written aragraphs. The songs from “ Ralph 
Roister Doister, ’ as well as all the other songs 
drawn from plays usually printed in obsolete 
forms of orthography, are here peor ewe | 
printed as S re is -— oF | printed, 
with the modern spelling. We should also 
say that, beginning with “ Ralph Roister Dois- 
ter,” the order of time is followed in arrang- 
ing the collection, dramatists and dramas ta- 
king precedence according to their se- 
niority. 

Mr. Bell knows the ring of true poetic gold, 
and has been able to heap it up lavishly, in 
this little book, for the use of all comers. The 
naiveté of our early writers, and the quaint- 
ness of thought as well of utterance by 
which they were characterized, are nowhere 
defined with so much sharpness as in their 
songs. Dignity and grasp of thought they 
could display in other forms of composition, 
but for the subtler charms of fancy, and all 
the strength and grace of poetical expression 
common tb them in their best days, no play- 
ground suited better than the lyric. From the 
oldest of the dramas cited, we take a very short 
example of'natural song-writing. It is hardly 
necessary to premise that the word minion 
(mignon) bore in Nicholas Udall’s day its true 
sense as a word of delicate endearment, and 
had not then been polluted for all time by the 
misuse of one of 


Kings of France. 


THE MINION WIFE. 


Who so to marry a minion wife 
Hath had chance and hap, 

Must love her and cherish her all his life, 
And dandle her in his lap. 


If she will fare well, if she will go gay, 
A good husband ever still, 

What ever she list to do or to eer 
Must let her have her own wi 


About what affairs soever he go, 
‘He must show her all his mind, 

None of his counsel she may be kept fro, 
Else is he a man unkind. 


To the appreciation of the women of 
land we leave Nicholas Udall. But we 
first take from “ Ralph Roister Doister” ano- 


ther example of true quaintness, a cleverer 
=e than the last, telling another sort of 


THE PSALMODIE FOR THE REJECTED LOVER. 


ies en eee ae oe Say 
an 
Our Lord Jesus Christ his soul have mercy 


Thos you,ove to-day a man, to-morrow John. 


e most despicable of the ° 
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Yet, saving for 2 woman’s extreme cruelty, 

He might have lived yet a month, or two, or 
three ; 

But, in _ of Custance, which hath him wea- 
ried, 

His mashyp shall be worshipfully buried. 

And while some piece of his soul is yet him with- 


in, 
Some part of his funeral let us here begin. 
Dirige. He will go darkling to his grave; 
Neque lux, neque crux, nisi solum clink ; 
Never genman so went toward heaven, I think. 
Yet, sirs, as ye will the bliss of heaven win, 
When he cometh to the grave, lay him softly in 
And all men take heed, by this one gentleman, 
How you set your love upon an unkind woman, 
For these women be all such mad peevish elves, 
They will not be won, except it please them- 
selves. 
But, in faith, Custance, if ever ye come in hell, 
Maister Roister Doister shall serve you as well. 


Good night, Roger old knave; Farewell, Roger 
old knave ; 
Good night, Roger old knave ; knave knap. 
j sae 9 Audivi vocem. Requiem eternam. 
[A peal of bells rung bythe Parish Clerk 
and Roister Doister’s four men. 


We pass by many a song dear to the lovers 
of old English literature, and some still famil- 
iar among the people, as for e le that 
early drinking song from “ Gammer Gurton’s 
Needle,” with iio Cision of “ Back and side 
bare ;” we pass also John Lyly the Euphu- 
ist, whose songs resemble compositions of a 
later time; and we stop for a poem from the 
Polyhymnia of George Peele, whose name is 
ages in our memory ‘with that of Mar- 
owe. 


THE AGED MAN-AT-ARMS. 


His golden locks time hath to silver turned ; 
O time too swift, O swiftness never ceasing! 
His youth ’gainst time and age hath ever spurn- 
ed 


But ’ spurned in vain; youth waneth by en- 
creasing. 
Beauty, strength, youth, are flowers but fading 
seen. 


Duty, faith, love, are roots, and ever green. 


His helmet now shall make a hive for bees, 
And lovers’ songs be turned to holy psalms ; 
A man at arms must now serve on his knees, 
ar & feed on prayers, which are old age’s 
as 


Bat though from court to co he depart, 
His saint is sure of his unspotted heart. 
And when he saddest sits in hethely cell, 

He’ll teach his swains this carol for-a song: 
“ Blessed be the hearts that wish my Sovereign 


well 
Cursed be the souls that think -her any 


” 


Goddess, allo w this aged man his right, 
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To be 
knight. ° 


your beadsman now that was your 


An associate of Peele and Marlowe, Tho- 
mas Nash, shall furnish next a dying fall 
which may be called good as music, though not 
of the best as poetry. 


THE DECAY OF SUMMER. 


Fair summer droops, droop men and beasts there- 
fore, 
So fair a summer look for never more: 
All good things vanish less than in a day, 
Peace, plenty, pleasure, suddenly decay. 
Go not yet away, bright soul of the sad 


year, 
The earth is hell when thou leavest to ap- 
ear. 
What, hall those flowers that decked thy gar- 
land erst, 
Upon thy grave be wastefully dispersed ? 
O trees consume your sap in sorrow’s source, 
Streams turn to tears your tributary course. 
Go not yet hence, bright soul of the sad 


year, 
The earth is hell when thou leavest to ap- 
pear. 


But how wondrously and surpassingly beau- 
tiful—beyond comparison even, set as they 
here are among priceless gems,—are the songs 
that we find brought together out of Shaks- 
peare’s plays! The song is the thought, and 
whatever the thought may be that is expressed 
in melody, it is the thought by which the 
mind is seized. Thus, something of the gid- 
diness of the man Bacchi Plenus passes into 
the head even from the reading of this lit- 
tle 


BACCHANALIAN ROUND. 


Come, thou monarch of the vine, 
Plumpy Bacchus, with pink eyne: 

In thy vats our cares be drowned ; 
With thy grapes our hairs be crowned ; 
Cup us, till the world go round ; 

Cup us, till the world go round! 


We quote a part of Mr. Bell’s extremely 
well-felt criticism on Ben Jonson as a song- 
writer. 


Here we have a great command of resources, 
and a visible air of preparation. The lines are 
thoughtful, and occasionally rugged, and must 
be read, even in the singing, with a certain de- 
gree of emphasis and deliberation. They do not 
spring at once to the heart and the fancy. With- 
out a particle of pedantry, of which Jonson was 
unjustly accused by his detractors, the spirit of 
the Greek anthology is in them, and is felt either 
in the allusions, the phrase, the subject, or the 
diction. Yet, in a different way, they are as 
charming as Shakspeare’s, and worthy to stand 
beside them. If they do not recall the ravishing 
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music of the lark or the nightingale, they hold us 
in the spell of some fine instrument whose rich 
notes are delivered with the skill of amaster. It 
is the difference between impulse and premedita- 
tion, and, in a gencrual sense, between nature and 
art, although we are compelled to acknowledge 
in Shakspeare the presence of the highest art 
also. Ben Jonson is generally supposed to be dis- 
tinguished chiefly, if not exclusively, by his lear- 
ning and his humor. But his songs, his masques, 
and pastoral scenes are strewn with beauties of 
another order, and exhibit, over and above his 
more special qualitics, singular elegance of 
thought and a luxuriant fancy. 


The true beauty of Ben Jonson’s songs is 
evidenced by their unfailing popularity.— 
Thousands who have never read his “ Silent 
Woman” know these verses that are taken 
from that play. 


THE GRACE OF SIMPLICITY. 


Still to be neat, still to be drest, 

As you were going to a feast; 

Still to be powdered, still perfumed : 
Lady, it is to be presuined, 

Though art’s hid causes are not found 
All is not sweet, all is not sound. 


Give me a look, give me a face, 

That makes simplicity a grace; 

Robes loosely flowing, hair as free : 

Such sweet neglect more taketh me, 
Than all the adulteries of art; 

They strike mine eyes, but not my heart. 


Every reasonably educated man in England 
must have read Ben Jonson’s “ Queen and 
huntress chaste and fair,” while halt of the 
number knows by heart his song beginning 
“ Drink to me only with thine eyes.” 

Beaumont and Fletcher yield a famous store 
to Mr. Bell’s collection. We take this from 
Fletcher :— 


A “gap song.” 


Weep no more, nor sigh, nor groan, 
Sorrow calls no time that’s gone: 
Violets plucked, the sweetest rain 
Makes not fresh nor grow again ; 
Trim thy locks, look cheerfully; 
Fate’s hidden ends eyes cannot sce: 
Joys as winged dreams fly fast, 
Why should sadness longer last ? 
Grief is but a wound to woe; 
Gentlest fair, mourn, mourn no mo. 


And this, though it is well known as set to 
the music of a madrigal. It comes from the 
play of “ The Nice Valor, or the Passionate 
Madman.” 


MELANCHOLY. 


Hence, all you vain delights, 
As short as are the nights 





Wherein you spend your folly! 
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There’s nought in this life sweet, 
If man were wise to sec't, 
But only melancholy, 
Oh, sweetest melancholy ! 
Welcome, folded arms, and fixed eyes, 
A sight that piercing mortifies, 
A look that’s fastened to the ground, 
A tongue chained up without a sound ! 
Fountain heads, and pathless groves, 
Places which pale passion loves! 
Moonlight walks, when ali the fowls 
Are warmly housed, save bats and owls! 
A midnight bell, a parting groan! 
These are the sounds we feed upon; 
Then stretch our bones in a still gloomy 
valley, 
Nothing's so dainty swect as lovely melan- 
choly, 


A dirge from John Webster (which Charles 
Lamb used to love). 


A DIRGE. 


Call for the robin-redbreast and the wren, 

Since o’er shady groves they hover, 

And with leaves and flowers do cover 

The friendless bodies of unburied men. 

Call unto his funeral dole 

The ant, the field-mouse, and the mole, 

To rear him hillocks that shall keep him 
warm, 

And.(when gay tombs are robbed) sustain no 
harm ; 

But keep the wolf far thence, that’s foe to 


men, 
For with his nails he’ll dig them up again. 


And a something else in the same vein 
from Thomas Heywood. 


THE DEATH BELL. 


Come, list and hark, the bell doth toll 
For some but now departing soul. 

And was not that some ominous fowl, 
The bat, the night-crow, or screech-owl ? 
To these I hear the wild wolf howl, 

In this black night that seems to scowl. 





HAPPY HORATIO. 


All these my black-book death enroll, 
For hark, still, still, the bell doth toll 
For some but now departing soul. 


And finally this, in a quite different vein, 
from Sir William Davenant, must satisfy our 
desire for making extracts. 


JEALOUSY. 


This cursed jealousy, what is’t ? 

Tis love that has lost itself in a mist; 

’Tis love being frighted out of his wits ; 

’Tis love that has a fever got ; 

Love that is violently hot, 

But troubled with cold and trembling fits. 

’Tis yet a more unnatural evil : 

’Tis the god of love, ’tis the god of love, possessed 
with a devil. 


’Tis rich corrupted wine of love, 

Which sharpest vinegar does prove ; 

From all the sweet flowers which might honey 
make, 

It does a deadly poison bring: 

Strange serpent which itself doth sting! 

It never can sleep, and dreams still awake; 

It stuffs up the marriage-bed with thorns. 

It gores itself, it gores itself, with imagined 
horns. 


Our readers have only to go to Mr. Bell’s 
volume for a hundred more poems as good 
as these, and as illustrative of the old times of 
English poetry. There they will find not only 
the poems, but all information necessary to the 
understanding of them. Such a half-crown’s 
worth of well edited verse is not to be over- 
looked by any wise buyer of books: for, in 
addition to the strong claim to attention that it 
has in common with every volume of the ad- 
mirable series to which it belongs, it has also 
this peculiar character, that even the stand- 
ard poetry contained in it cannot be purchased 
in another form. We except, of course, its 
original form, as part of a costly collection 





of the works of English dramatists. 





From Tait’s Magazine. 
HAPPY HORATIO. 


Ir a prize of one hundred guineas were 
publicly offered for the best essay on happi- 
ness, it is fair to presume that the manuscripts 
sent in to the adjudicators would show a great 
variety in the mode of treatment; and enough 
is known of human nature in general, and 
essay-writin 
make it probable that some of the aspirants 
would: adopt a style not unlike the follow- 


ing :-— 
“ Of all the objects which engage the pur- 





suit of mankind, from the cradle to the grave, 
that of happiness is undoubtedly the most im- 
portant ani engrossing. Man, whether we re- 
gard him in the savage or in the. civilized 
state ; whethen.in the polished city or in the 
fastnesses of primeval forests; whether de- 
pressed by care or basking in the sunshine of 
prosperity,—-is uniformly occupied in the pur- 
suit of happiness. Ask the monarch, with his 


human nature in particular, to| jewelled crown; the mariner, on the stormy 


deep; the mother, watching by the cradle of 
her little one; the busy trader, immersed in 
buying and selling :—ask them, we say, what 
it is that they are seeking,—and will they not 














HAPPY HORATIO. 


answer—Happiness ? Indeed, so profoundly 
implanted in our nature”—etc., etc. 

Writers of a less didactic turn, given to 
“ meditations among the tombs,” “ among the 
flower-gardens,” and that sort of thing, would 
probably fling themselves in medias res after 
the following fashion :— 

“ Happiness !— What art thou? A real 
entity, or a fleeting phantasy? A substance 
to be grasped, or a shadow to be pursued for- 
ever in vain? Art thou, O Happiness, a daz- 
zling jewel to be won and worn, or a fragile 
insect thing, whose colors vanish in the hand 
that seizes thee? From each recess and 
corner of this vast universe go up the groans 
of the wretched ; sickness, sorrow, and death 
are all around us, and where doth the mourner 





find peace to his soul, save when the yew tree 
waveth over his last resting-place, and Fe 
etc., etc. 


Besides these, there would of course be es- 
sayists well up in Bentham, in supply and de- 
mand, in the “ principle of concert,” in sani- 
tary reform, in educational discipline, with the 
whele gang of bold crotcheteers; and some 
few who would treat happiness as living through 
the entire runge of one’s capacities and sensi- 
bilities ;” a d€finition which will be remem- 
bered as occurring in the introductory chap- 
ter of Nathaniel Hawthorne’s “Scarlet Let- 
ter.” 

Let all these pass. Non ragioniam di lor. 
We propose another mode of treatment. If 
history is “ philosophy teaching by example,” 
the drama is “ poetry teaching by example,” 
and to the drama let us resort for a portrait 
of a happy man, steadfastly regarding which 
we may come at last to be “ changed into the 
same image.” We shall perhaps find a true 
Ikon Basiliké, a kingly portraiture of a king 
among men. 

The play of Hamlet with the part of Ham- 
let omitted has been thought a very deplora- 
ble conception and, no doubt, is so, dramatic- 
ally speaking ; but the prince in black velvet 
and bugles has always seemed to us to be 
rather a flabby-minded personage, and as 
Leech’s coxcomb says of Shakspeare—“ quite 
an overrated man, sir,—quite!” But if the 
description of Horatio for which we are in- 
debted to Hamlet does his discernment credit, 
as it does, it is also a picture of such extraor- 
dinary power and beauty, that one is tempted 
to say that irresolute maunderer could be 
spared from the play, if he would only leave 
his friend “alive and kicking,” just as he is 
described. Who would not give all his worldly 
substance to be able to lay his hand upon his 
heart and say that a portrait “in this style” 
was a true portrait of himself ?—Who ? m- 
let thus addresses Horatio :— 





583 
Thou hast been 
As one in suffering all that suffers nothing ; 
A man that fortune’s buffets and rewards 
Hast ta’en with equal thanks; and blest are 


ey, 
Whose blood and judgment are so well com- 
mingled, 
That they are not a pipe for fortune’s finger 
To sound what stop she please. Give me that 
man 
That is not passion’s slave, and I will wear him , 
In my heart’s core—ay in my heart of hearts! ; 


Happy Horatio ! 

he fact is that, while depicting, with a fow 
touches of the pencil, a very peculiar and 
rare type of character, 


Thatte prynce of goode fellowes, 
Willie Shakspere, 


has drawn his own portrait, and left it imper- 
ishably glorious for all men to look at and 
love. Let the frequency with which he has 
sketched sound, cheerful, victorious natures, 
proof against “fortune’s buffets and rewards,” 
speak for his delight in them, and his own 
session of their golden secret. Take, dear 
reader, as a companion picture to the above, to 
be hung side by side with it in the inmost 
chamber of your soul, this “ presentment” of 
an unfortunate man, superior to his fate, and 
taking the “ burden and mystery of his life” 
with sunny looks and genial words. “I be- 
seech you,” says young Orlando to the plead- 
ing Rosalind—* I beseech you, punish me not 
with your hard thoughts, wherein I confess mo 
much guilty to deny so fair and excellent la- 
dies anything. But let your fair eyes and gen- 
tle wishes go with me to my trial; wherein, if 
I be foiled, there is but one shamed that was 
never gracious ; if killed, but one dead that is 
willing to be so. I shall do my friends no 
wrong, for there is none to lament me; the 
world no injury, for in it I have nothing; only 
in the oals fill up a place, which may be 
better supplied when I have made it empty !” 
Ah, thou brave, joyous soul! On to the 
wrestling, for all the gods love, and the prize 
is thine; and if thou must even “to the 
greenwood go,” not indeed “alone,” but a 
“banished man,” go gaily, carrying the sun- 
shine of that true heart of thine into the forest 
gloom, for thither shall the generous powers 
who favor the bold wrestler with his fate send 
thy love to meet thee, and to crown thy life 
with gladness ! 

But to return to Horatio— happy Horatio. 
That is, if we have left him, for Otlando may 
perchance be the same person under an 
alias. In Hamlet’s description what a finely 
drawn picture we have of a man of cheer- 
ful, sanguine temperament, who is self-con- 
tained and self-controlling! What suggetions 
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arise in our minds, as we read of open-hearted, 
outspoken gaiety of character, with the beau- 
tiful and rare addition of equanimity, that 
dream of closet moralists and cultivators of the 
nil admirari—that sweet bosom-treasure of the 
few whose “ blood and judgment” happen—if 
anything happens—to be “ well-commingled.” 

There are several kinds of people in this 
odd world of ours who take, or seem to take, 
“fortune’s buffets and rewards with equal 
thanks.” There is, for example, your stupid 
apathetic fellow, whom. nothing ruffles, to 
whom nothing comes amiss—who seems to 
live in a sort of natural besottedness, if such a 
strange phrase may be allowed. There is 
your reckless pleasure-lover, who, when he 
can, “goes the whole hog” for enjoyment, 
without much nicety about modes and results ; 
and when he cannot, folds his arms and sulks, 
with the forced indifference of a gambler whose 
losses come thick and fast upon him. There 
is your precious “bundle of habits,” of the 
“Miss Millpond” school, 


Who seemed the cream of equanimity, 
Till skimmed, and then there was some milk 
and water. 


Lastly, — 
QO beautiful, and rare as beautiful ! 


we have the man who falls into the ranks of 
life without grumbling or ado of any kind; 
lives and loves cheerfully, “ wisely,” and 
“well ;” cultivates pleasures where they do 
not bloom naturally ; laughs with the happy 
and weeps with the mourners; has an eye for 
the orange blossom and the funeral plume ; is 
at-home with prattling childhood and “ narra- 
tive old age ;” carries a sunshine about with 
him that sends the Smelfungus and Mundun- 
s class of human owls hooting and blinking 
into holes and corners ; in one word, a perfect 
Horatio. We sce the man, as we write, in our 
mind’seye. He hath not six-feet-six in or out 
of his boots, but is of moderate stature and 
comely appearance ; he is neither a sloven nor 
an Adonis, neither a Mawworm nor a “ fast 
man.” He hath gently curling locks, of an 
excellent chestnut color, and his eyes are of a 
warm blué, of a warm blue, by all means, 
forasmuch as there be eyes called azure whose 
every glance is “nipping and eager.” He 
hath a full chest, and a ruddy complexion. 
He is fond of the open air and of free exer- 
cise, heart and lungs being of goodly size— 


His shoulders broad, his armis lang, 
Sae comely to be seen— 


So that we can very weil understand of the 
maiden how it was that— 





Aye she loot the tears down fa’, 
For Jock o’ Hazelgreen. 


He hath a pleasant voice, an open manner, a 
habit of cordial greeting, and hearty hand- 
shaking, without being rough over it, like 
some vulgar fellows who can never 


Teach themselves that honorable stop 
Not to outsqueeze discretion ; 


who are most distinctly nuisances, pure and 
simple, because 


The man who hails you “ Tom!” or “ Jack j 
And proves by thumps upon your back, 
How he esteems your merit, 
Is such a friend that one had need 
Be very much his friend indeed, 
To pardon, or to bear it! 


Happy Horatio is not prone to extravagances 
of any kind. For children he hath cherries, 
for young maidens chaste but loving kisses, for 
old men counsel and aid in their little dilem- 
mas, for old ladies cough-drops and consola- 
tion. He is not proud in prosperity, neither 
in adversity doth he look down his nose. He 
is the very man—to borrow an’ expression of 
Leigh Hunt, speaking of “Tom Campbell”— 
the very man you would walk through ankle- 
deep snow, on a December night, to spend an 
hour with! 

In daily life, it is not often—far from it,— 
that we encounter the man of Horatio stamp. 
When we do so, however, there is no mistake 
about it,—he is at one recognized as a happy 
fellow. Amid all the cross-currents and con- 
flicting influences of modern civilization, and 
the ups and downs resulting from complicated 
social relations, we see at once that he “stands 
four-square,” whatever winds may blow. We 
instantly feel the charm of that repose, and 
that spontaneousness which ever belong to 
harmoniously developed character, precisely 
as we feel in our intercourse with women and 
children. Your unhappy man has neither re- 

ose nor freedom of action. Gilfillan and 
lal Hester Stanhope between them have 
perfectly hit off the character of that type of 
uncomfortableness, that most un-Horatian be- 
ing, Lord Byron, and it is in point to quote 
their words. Gilfillan attributes to him “ the 
activity of a scalded fiend”—while the lady 
says, “ he never seemed to do anything with- 
out a motive,”—two leading features in the 
picture of an unhappy man. ‘The character- 
istic of a happy man is, cheerful spontaneous 
action, with an evident capacity for repose 
and 

Blest are they 
Whose blood and judgment are so well com- 
mingled, 
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as to yield that result. Where, however, the |disquietude of modern life. A genial piety 
natural constitution is not what we have taken | takes root most readily, of course; in cheerful 
upon ourselves to call Horatian, it is possible | natures; but in every soul, the necessary re- 
to subdue its restlessness and make it happier | sult of unbroken trust in “a faithful Creator,” 
in action without a continual eye to results.|is repose, simplicity, harmonious unity of 
Let it not be said that we introduce incongru-|character. God is great! “The world isa 
ous ideas into this paper, when we add, that a| beautiful world, after all,” and the true “ hap- 








genial piety is the medicine that best “ minis- | 
ters to a mind diseased” with the Faust-like 


py. valley” is the serene depth of a man’s own 
spirit. 





From the Examiner, 19 Aug. 


THE FIRST AND THE LAST. 


Tue Speech from the Throne on the con- 
clusion of the session presents a most gratify- 
ing contrast to that with which it commenced, 
in so far as the War is concerned. The Roy- 
al words are no longer faltering or ambiguous ; 
but clear, distinct, and decisive. Instead of 
announcing military preparations, and a West- 
ern alljiance without any definite objects, her 
Majesty declares that “ in cordial cooperation 
with the Emperor of the French, her efforts 
will be directed to the effectual repression of 
that ambitious and aggressive spirit on the 
part of Russia which has compelled us to take 
up arms in defence of an ally, and to secure 
the future tranquillity of Europe. This is 
language not to be misunderstood. The 
country at length knows that its Government 
is in earnest. 

Precisely in the same proportion that the 
declaration of her Majesty’s advisers made 
during the session have increased in firmness, 
the pretensions put forward by the ministers 
of the Czar have abated from their original 
arrogance. Count Nesselrode no longer speaks 
of the Sultan as the vassal of the Czar; no 
longer treats with contempt the pretension of 
the maritime powers to interfere in the affairs 
of the East; and no longer declares that in 
their despite the material guarantee shall be 
retained, until the virtual sovereignty of the 
Emperor Nicholas over its Christian subjects 
has been acknowledged by the Porte. The 
last despatch of the Russian Chancellor is an 
apology for a detected and defeated policy, as 
confused, as equivocating, and as abject as 
ever proceeded from the pen of even a Prus- 
sian diplomatist. 

What, then, is the lesson to be learnt from 
the momentous events which have occurred 
during the six months’ interval which sepa- 
rates the two speeches? It is that the so-call- 
ed “ policy of peace,”—the"policy of yielding 
to oppression, and endeavoring to conciliate 
insolence,—has been in fact the policy of 
war; and that the determination to repress 
ambition and resist aggression is no sooner 





seriously formed by the allied powers, than 
the: peril which threatened the repose of tho 
world is reduced, if not entirely dissipated. 

It could not escape such acute observers 
as Russian statesmen, that when England sent 
a fleet to the Baltic, wholly unprovided with 
vessels of light draught, and not carrying a 
single mortar, there was no immediate pro- 
bability of any attack being made on either 
of the only two northern fortresses concern- 
ing which Russia can feel any serious anx- 
iety, Cronstadt and Sweaborg. And it was 
equally clear when the French and English 
troops stopped short at Gallipoli, that their 
movement to the East was thus far a mere 
demonstration, and that for some months at 
least no fear need be entertained for the bright- 
est jewel of the Russian crown—Sebastopol. 
But the same sagacity which led the Rus- 
sian Cabinet to conclude they might prose- 
cute their schemes during the spring and 
summer with impunity, will now teach them 
that the time for diplomatic trifling on the 
part of the allies has passed away, and that 
autumn will see them proceed with much 
more effectual instruments. 

Of course we do not overlook the part which 
the gallant Turkish army has played in inspir- 
ing the allied Governments with suflicient 
courage to form this resolution; and the 
graceful allusion in the Queen’s Speech, pro- 
nounced with even more than usual empha- 
sis and eloquence, to “ the courage and per- 
severance manifested by the troops of the 
Sultan in their defence of Sijlistria, and the 
various military operations of the Danube” 
—accompaying the Cross of Grand Com- 
mander of the Bath which her Majesty has, 
we believe, just bestowed upon Omer Pasha 
—will doubtless incite those noble and patri- 
otic men to still greater and more brilliant 
achievements. 

It is also a matter of congratulation that 
the Speech does not contain a syllable re- 
specting any alliance save that with France. © 
It is no longer “in concurrence wi‘h other 
Powers” that the great object of securing 
the future peace of Europe is to be pursued. 
The German potentates, even the stern and 
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resolute young Emperor from whom we were 
told to expect so much, will now understand 
that whilst France is with us, we care not who 
joins us, nor who may stand aloof. This con- 
viction may yet, if anything can, instil into 
the German Courts something approaching to 
manly and independent feeling. 

Of all the disappointments we have expe- 





rienced during the session, that produced by 
the closing Speech has certainly not been the 
least. But it has been an agreeable one ; and 
we are convinced that those calm but ener- 
getic words which we have quoted will go 
further towards securing a just and lasting 
peace, than a bushel of German protocols, or 
a century of Vienna conferences. 





THE GUN-BOAT QUESTION. 


THERE seems to be still some misunder- 
standing of the gun boat question. Lord 
Clanricarde has truly stated that the services 
in the Baltic requires vessels of a heavy ar- 
mament, and drawing about five feet water. 
The gun-boats built by the Admiralty are no 
doubt all that is desirable in armament, but 
they draw between eleven and twelve feet. 
Why is this? We know that vessels of the 
same scantling, power, and equal capabilities 
in every respect, can be built with a draught 
of five feet; and what possible motive can the 
Admiralty have for preferring the longer-leg- 
ged craft, which must be utterly useless in the 
shoal waters of the Baltic ? A prejudice stands 
in the way of the most perfect combination of 
heavy armament and light draught. An error 
in one extreme has been avoided, and per- 
haps as often happens in such cases, an error 
in the opposite extreme has been adopted. 
When Lord Ellenborough was at the head of 
the Admiralty, it was determided to build a 
whole fleet of iron steam vessels; no less than 
thirty, if we are not mistaken. After all was 
settled, and many of the vessels were on the 
stocks, if not actually built, the question was 
raised, what would be the effect of shot upon 
them. The experiment was tried, and the re- 


sult proved that for purposes of war they |P 


might as well have been made of glass. Iron 
was then condemned, and without sufficient 
discrimination between the uses for which it is 
superior to wood, and of those in which it is 
unfitting for war. But private builders have 
made this distinction; and as we have before 
stated, Messrs. Russell & Co. have furnished 
the Prussian Government with gun-boats, the 
very model of what is wanted for our service 
in the Baltic and the Euxine, combining a 
ee a armament with a draught of only 

ve feet. How was this done ? Not by build- 
ing of wood wholly, for a smaller draught than 
eleven or twelve feet‘ cannot be had with 
wooden vessels of the scale required; nor by 
building of iron wholly, it having been proved 
that iron splinters under shot, so as to render 
it unfit for vessels of war. But it was possi- 
ble to use iron, where it would serve to dimi- 
nish draught, and to conduce to the snuggest 





stowage of the machinery without exposing it 
to shot ; and to use wood where iron would be 
unsafe. And this was done by building from 
the floor (keel there is none) to the line of 
flotation with iron, and finishing upwards, the 
top sides and bulwarks, with wood. 

The danger of a shot under water is small 
indeed, water deadening or diverting shot to 
a degree which ought to be very intelligible on 
a little reflection. Endeavor to strike a smart 
blow in the water, and you will learn to value 
the resistance of the fluid,and to comprehend 
how much the momentum of a round shot 
must be diminished in passing even point 
blank through a few feet of water. A boy 
who makes ducks and drakes with a stone 
may thence have a notion of the effect of wa- 
ter upon a slanting shot. 

We do not go so far as to contend that 
a shot might not by possibility take unlucky 
effect upon an iron hull under water, but it is 
so very unlikely a chance as not to counter 
vail the certain advantages of such a struo 
ture; and if the bare possibility of an un 
lucky shot were a decisive objection, the steam 
machinery even encased in wood would be 
condemned for purposes of war. Some risks 
must always be compounded for in every hu 
man contrivance for locomotion, whether in 
eace Or war. 

The fact that the Prussian Government has 
purchased the vessels to which we have re 
ferred, the Nix and Salamander, for gun-boats, 
proves that in the opinion of that Goverm 
ment at least, iron, so far as it enters into 
their build, is not unfitted for war. 

The Czar too has profited by the model, and 
the Pruth, which for a time so importantly 
aided the operation of his armies on the Da- 
nube, was on the plan of the Nix and Sala 
mander, but on a smaller scale. 

No doubt the gun-boats built by the Adm 
ralty are the best for the purpose that can be 
built of wood, but that material necessitates a 
draught of eleven or twelve feet, more than 
double the desirable draught ; and every inch 
above six feet tes as a serious disadvantage, 
or an absolute inefliciency—Ezaminer, 19 
Aug. 
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From The Economist, 19 Aug. 
THREATENED NEGOTIATIONS. 


Tue first campaign is scarcely more than 
half over, and already Russia has heen baffled, 
defeated and repelled. She has been obliged 
to exchange the attitude of aggression for 
that of self-defence. From being resolved to 
appropriate neighbor’s territory, she is reduced 
to tremble for her own. In the winter her 
fleet was busy destroying the Turkish navy 
and massacring the Turkish sailors at Sinope: 
in summer she finds all her ships locked up in 
their own harbors—confined to bed in short. 
In March she menaced, or was supposed to 
menace Constantinople: in August she is 
called upon to defend Sebastopol. In spring 
she was crossing the Danube: in autumn she 
is recrossing the Pruth. She has been baffled 
in nearly every enterprise, and beaten in near- 
ly every engagement. She has lost all that 
she had gained, except some of the fortresses 
in the Dobrutscha ; and those are about to be 
wrested from her. 

The tone of the Czar has changed nearly as 
much as his fortunes. The insolent language of 
the Autocrat, who was resolved to have his way 
in defiance of all Europe, and who was astonish- 
ed at the unreasonableness of those who 
blamed him and the audacity of those who 

resumed to thwart him, has been moderated 
into the complaining phrases—not yet quite 
apologetic or deferential—of a man who would 
fain make out that he had been misunderstood 
and ill-used. The last despatch of Count Nes- 
selrode, so ably answered by M. Drouyn de 
Lhuys, is in marked contrast to some former 
memorable documents from the same pen. 
The evacuation of the Principalities has been 
officially announced, with an indication that it 
has taken place in compliance with the preju- 
dices—strange and incomprehensible as it is 
hinted they are of the Emperor of Austria. 
It is clear that the Czar has been worsted, and 
that he admits it; and it is believed that he is 
inclined to come to terms. Already writers 
and diplomatists are discussing what these 
terms should be. This is the crisis of affairs 
that we have always looked forward to with 
the greatest anxiety. The dangers of hostili- 
ties seem about to be exchanged for the far 
more serious dangers of negotiation. Our 
readers will remember that, clthough we have 
never dreaded the arms of Russia, we 
have always expressed the greatest fear of 
her diplomacy. We know the characteristic 
weakness of the British nation—aggravated as 
it now is by our settled love of peace, and by 
the deep sense of responsibility which weighs 
on rulers who, after forty years of peace have 
had again to deal with war. We know that 
our real danger is not in being beaten in a 
campaign, but of being overreached in a trea- 


ty; not of being baffled by our adversary, but 
of letting him off too easy ; not of conductin 
the war ill, but of throwing away all the a 
vantages of victory by too great a desire for 
peace, and too t magnanimity towards a 
fallen foe. Therefore we confess we feel no 
inconsiderable alarm when we observe with 
what alacrity every one begins to consider the 
terms on which the war may be concluded, on 
the first avowed discomfiture and professed ro- 
tirement of the enemy. Let us reflect for a 
moment or two whether this alacrity is not 
somewhat dangerous and premature. 

Russia has evacuated the Principalities and 
retired behind the Pruth. Is it so very cer- 
tain that this is really a retrogressive move- 
ment, or one that can be held to indicate eith- 
er any actual relinquishment of her aggres 
sions, or any deference towards the allies, or 
any disposition to make peace? What has 
led to it, and what is to be gained by it? In 
the first place, this evacuation has not been 
ordered till it became an indispensable mea- 
sure of safety. The allies were advancing, the 
Ottomans were everywhere victorious, the 
Russians were everywhere bafiled, the Aus- 
trians held all the passes of the Carpathians, 
and could at any moment have taken the Im- 
perial troops at a fearful disadvantage. As 
soon as the attitude of Austria became unmis- 
takably hostile, the Russian positions in Wal- 
lachia and Moldavia became obviously unten- 
able. The forces of the Czar not only could 
no longer remain there, but were peremptorily 
wanted elsewhere. 

For it was not on the Sereth that they could 
meet their advancing foes. Between Austria 
on the west, Omer Pasha and his Anglo- 
French auxiliaries on the south, and the allied 
fleet which might have assailed their rear, the. 
invaders would have had no chance of escape- 
A retirement from the Principalities duly an- 
nounced, might yet suspend the actual comf 
mencement of hostilities by Austria; and in 
not—if Austria must be met or assailed—her 
accessible point was clearly not the Transyl- 
vanian but the Gallician frontier. The eva- 
cuation which has been the object of so much 
congratulation, therefore, was probably de- 
signed to effect two objects, both most impor- 
tant to Muscovite designs—the liberation of 
one large force, which could be detached to 
take Austria at advantage on a preferable 
point, and the sending of another to succor 
Odessa and the Crimea, which were indubita- 
bly about to be assailed by the allies. This 
evacuation, then, is not a political concession, 
but simply a necessary and judicious strategic 
operation. 

In one sense, however, it was undoubtedly 
designed to have a political effect. It liberates 
Prussia—at least Prussia will choose to accept 





it as liberating her—from her engagements to 
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Austria. She had promised to aid that Power 
in enforcing the evacuation in case Russia 
either annexed those provinces or pushed its 
conquests to the south, and to stand by her 
and defend her against internal and external 
foes in case she incurred danger or hostility 
while furthering German interests. But now 
that Russia has retired—has done in fact what 
Prussia wished—the latter may plausibly 
enough allege that whatever consequences 
may ensue from any hostile steps on the part 
of Francis Joseph against the Czar, Austria 
will have voluntarily brought upon herself; 
and that she can therefore no longer claim the 
assistance of Prussia to guard her from them. 
The Court of Berlin is therefore perfectly free 
to desert Austria in any dangers she may in- 
cur by siding with the Western Powers, and 
to pursue its own projects of rivalry and am- 
sg with any help which Russia can be- 

ow. The evacuation of the Principalities by 
the Czar may thus convert Prussia from a he- 
sitating neutral and a possible foe into an 
avowed if not an active ally ; and has doubt- 
less been expected by Nicholas to operate 
powerfully in paralyzing his new enemy. Thus 
the same retrograde movement across the 
Pruth enables Russia to menace Austria on 
two sides, to pacify and neutralize Prussia, and 
to march fifty thousand men to the succor of 
his endangered seaports. 

It seems, therefore, by no means certain 
that the Czar has any real desire of suing for 
or accepting a reasonable and satisfactory 
peace. But even if he has, let us look at the 
terms which the French Minister for Foreign 
Affairs declares that the common interests of 
Europe require. ; 

First. That the protectorate hitherto exer- 
cised by the Imperial Court of Russia over 
the Principalities of Wallachia, Moldavia and 
Servia, shall cease, and that the privileges 
granted by the Sultans to these dependant 
provinces of their empire, shall, in virtue of 
an arrangement with the Sublime Porte, be 

laced under the collective guarantee of the 
owers. 

Second. That the navigation of the Danube, 
as far as to its outfall into the Black Sea, shall 
be delivered from all restriction, and sub- 
mitted .to the operation of the principles con- 
secrated by the acts of the Congress of Vi- 
enna. 

Third. That the treaty of July 13, 1841, 
shall be revised in concert by the high con- 
tracting Powers in the interest of European 
equilibrium, and in the sense of a limitation of 
Russian power in the Black Sea. 

Fourth. That no Power shall claim the right 
to exercise any official protectorate over the 
subjects of the Sublime Porte, to whatever 





rite they may belong, but that France, Aus- 
tria, Great 


lend their mutual co-operation, in order to ob- 
tain from the initiative of the Ottoman Gov- 
ernment the consecration and observance of 
the religious privileges of the various Christian 
communities, and turn the generous intentions 
manifested by His Majesty the Sultan to the 
account of their various co-religionists, so 
that there shall not result therefrom any in- 
fringement of the dignity and independence 
of his crown. 

1. Something no doubt will be gained b 
exchanging the exclusive protectorate whic 
Russia has heretofore exercised over the semi- 
independent provinces of Turkey in Europe, 
for a ‘collective protectorate of all the great 
Powers. But the practical evils arising from 
the anomalous position of those territories will 
only have been ‘mitigated, not by any means 
removed, but by this change. Russia, if one of 
the protecting Powers, will become or continue 
as before, the chief protecting Power. She is 
close at hand; she has already a party in 
those provinces (in Servia a large and power- 
ful one) ; she will still retain all her instru- 
ments and subtle machinery of intrigue; she 
alone, having an interest’ in mischief will be 
perpetually getting up grounds of complaint 
and interference; she, as before, wilt be ccase- 
lessly busy in fomenting disturbances, and 
charging the Porte with violation of the privi- 
leges of the Principalities when that Govern- 
ment attempts to put them down ; she, on the 
plea of “ co-religion ” and of kindred will have 
pretexts for remonstrances and claims, when 
the other Powers see nothing to complain of. 
Thus the virtual and active protectorate will 
be exercised by her nearly as much as 
now ; and if she can persuade any one of 
the co-operating Powers to join her (as she 
will possibly be able to do when coolness 
or hostility prevails among them), she may 
easily override the opposition of the others,— 
and even if she does not, the very differences 
will again make the Eastern Question a per 
manent apple of discord to the rest of Europe. 
Knowing, as we do, what these provinces have 
always been to Russia—the means, namely, of 
keeping the Porte in perpetual hot water and 
of furthering her designs on Constantinople— 
is it wise, is it at all a satisfactory arrangement 
by which to terminate a troublesome and cost- 
ly war, to leave to that restless and encroach- 
ing Power any pretext for again interfering in 
their concerns ? 

2. The freedom of the navigation of the 
Danube from all restrictions, and the removal 
of those obstructions by which the calculated 
carelessness of Russia has caused its waters to 
be choked, we have always pointed ont as one 
of the most important of the objects to be se 
cured, when the terms of peace came under 
consideration. But it’ we recal to mind that 


ritain, Prussia, and Russia shall | these objects have already, and long since, 
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been insisted on in the most formal manner, 
and guaranteed by the most solemn treaties, 
and — by esis once and again under 
her hand and seal, we really do not see what di- 
 mgpencemte can persuade themselves is gained 
y compelling that dishonest Power to renew 
treaties she has. always disregarded, promises 
which she has always broken, and professions 
so empty as to have become almost insults. 
As Lord Lyndhurst so plainly urged, Russia 
has shown that no engagements can bind her. 
Why, then, enter into fresh engagements ? 
You insist on the free and unobstructed navi- 
tion of the Danube :—secure it, therefore, 
in the only manner in which experience has 
shown that it can be secured, viz., by restor- 
ing-to Turkey all its mouths and all the for- 
tresses which guard them and which command 
the course of the river. Take back from Rus- 
sia the Delta she obtained by the treaty of 
Adrianople, and let Ismail and Galatz be dis- 
mantled or transferred. We do not believe 
that any other arrangement can be secure, or 
ought to be conceded. 

3. “ The revision of the treaties of 1841” 
—if by this be meant the opening of the 
Black Sea to the navies of all nations—will be 
a signal triumph and a most important practi- 
cal-advantage to commercial enterprise ; but, 
if merely a parchment treaty and unaccompa- 
nied by “ material tees ”—(“I thank 
thee, Jew, for teaching me that word!” —it 
can scarcely be considered safe or; efficient. 
The navigation of:the Euxine is provérbially 
difficult and perilous ; Sebastopol is the only 
secure and ample harbor whether for mer- 
chant ships or men-of war; whoever s8es 
that harbor, fortified as it is, will yt sn be 
mistress of the sea which it commands; the 
only real condition or security, therefore, for 
the free navigation of the waters in question 
must be found in wresting that important pos- 
session from the Czar, and disposing of it in 
some other way, to be decided on mature de- 
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liberation. It may be handed over to Turkey 
—or it may be simply dismantled—or it may 
be made an independent “ harbor of refuge,” 
under the protection of all the European ma- 
ritime Powers. As long as it remains the splen- 
did port and fortress which it now is, in the 
hands of Russia (Lord John Russell was quite 
correct in saying) Constantinople is perma- 
nently menaced, and commerce can scarcely 
be secure or free. 

4. The distinct denial of the claim of Rus- 
sia to interfere on behalf of the Greck-Chris- 
tian subjects of the Porte will be a most valu- 
able object gained ; and if the other Powers 
simply obtain from the Sultan the concession 
of perfect freedon from all interference, perse- 
cution, or oppression on religious grounds to all 
his non-Mussulman subjects, we believe all will 
have been done that can be done ;—and more 
than is done in Austria, Russia, Spain or Italy. 
Oppression of the Rayahs there no doubt 1s, 
and will continue to be; but it will be only 
that which the Government is powerless to 
prevent, and which time and an improved sys- 
tem of administration can alone entirely put 
down. Hitherto it is certain that the chief op- 

ressors of the Turkish Christians have been 
ussian agents and the priests of the Greek 
Church. 

In conclusion : We shall be as thankful as 
any one for the restoration of peace on a per- 
manent and solid basis. Our only object m 
the preceding remarks has been to warn our 
countrymen against acceding to terms which, 
however plausible, are yet proverbially falla- 
cious; and which will leave the embers of 
discord still slumbering and ready to burst out 
Lee gpa an shall render it the in- 
terest of eat aggressor again to fan them 
into a Aw = let a ihe or slur 
over our work. Do not let us have to do it 
over again, at some future and less convenient 
“ona Do not let us have spent ten millions 

or a hollow and unreal victory. 








From The Spectator, 19 Aug. 
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Tue action of great States does not chan 


mission to the enemy with a treacherous aban- 
donment of -each in turn, and new ad- 
vance of hostility. But if it isso in Europe, 
the character of periodical literature in Amer- 


and fluctuate with every week, although in the| ica imparts to the news there a much greater 
reports which reach us from week to week it| appearance of capricious change. The latest 


may seem to do so; as, in a flickering lig 
2 brilliant object seems iteelf to share the 


intelligence would give the idea that America 


ight, 
tre-jis in a sudden state of universal ebullition — 


mor of the light in which it is viewed. Trust| that the annexation-fever has an acute access, 
to the reports of the day, and the really stead-| which threatens every conterminous State. 
fast action of our Government in regard to Rus-| Not only is little Mosquitia doomed to bom 
sia and Turkey would be converted into one|bardment and oppression at the hands of the 
of incessant change, alternating a craven sub-| American navy, by order of Gen. Pierce, — 
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for the Government, it seems, is really answer- 
able in that unhappy little burlesque of Ex- 
mouth at Algiers, — but “ to recover popular- 
ity” with the Yankees, the lawyer-soldier who 
sits at the head of affairs is contemplating a 
new attack upon Cuba ; while an agitation is 
ing forward for a species of partnership with 
ussia, whose North-Western territory the 
Republic is to purchase with money and sur- 
reptitious aid; and the Loafers are already 
oe to cast eyes of avidity upon Canada, 
rechristened, for purposes of annexation, 
Hochelaga. Now the fret is, that this picture 
of republican ferment is but the old story got 
up afresh, with new headings in the great ad- 
vertising ae of pushing journals. 

With all the reputation which the French 
have justly acquired for their cookery, the 
Americans beat them hollow in invention, if 
not in nicety. In this country we are content 
with the usual ardent spirits, modified per- 
haps by water, occasionally disguised by 
“bitters” or spice. But you must cross the 
Atlantic to learn the variety of juleps, cob- 
blers, gin-slings, cock-tails, and other meta- 
morphoses of the American Bacchus. We have 
here a vague but single-minded and heavy idea 
of maize as a cereal: it is in America that 
they learn to give that respectable grain some 
score or two of different forms and names. 
And s0 it is in politics. The one staple idea 
of America — that their republic is a great one, 
and that its greatness has increased, is increas- 
ing, and ought to be increased —is made to 
appear in every form. “Yours is a great 
country,” said an American to an Englishman, 
“as far ahead of —T other country, as ours 
is over yours; and I guess that’s no small 
compliment to pay you.” As every Yankee 
magnifies his country, every Yankee belongs 
to a party and magnifies his party ; and thus, 
what with the magnifying of praise and the 
magnifying of reprobation, the glories and 
crimes of the Republic exceed everything that 
can be told except by writers commensurate 
—and they must be Yankees. Pierce is the 
man of the day, or the monster of the day. 
Boston, the Transatlantic Athens, rivals New 
York in its failures. Tell the Yankee of an 
English calamity, and he will outdo you at 
once with half a dozen tragedies from the St. 
Lawrence to the Mississippi. Tell him of a 
French crime, and he will undertake to make 
the criminal himself turn pale with the incon- 
ceivable invention of Yankee wickedness. 
He will not be satisfied until the Republic 
shall embrace the globe: its goodness extend- 
ing to celestial sublimity, its wickedness reach- 
ing to the opposite depth. 

t is this propensity which perpetually re- 
vives every question, agitation, or movement 
in America. Greytown is a little nuisance, in 
which the Spanish Americans of Nicaragua, 





the British of the West Indies, and the Yan- 
kees of the South, have already dabbled, —a 
mongrel kingdom, where smugglers, slave- 
dealers, land-sharks, and vagabonds of every 
kind, but of a low order, find a pitiful oppor- 
tunity for gambling ina swamp. But Amer- 
iea excels them all: she comes there with a 
State-bombardment in aid of some _pettifog- 
ging local company. Cuba must be American 
some day, when military necessities forbid its 
being held by a weak power: the Spanish 
Government falls into trouble; President 
Pierce, with the destinies of the Republic ever 
before his eyes, at once sends “ a message” to 
Congress about Cuba; and English readers 
at once suppose that the President is entering 
into frantic competition with the dormant 
“ Order of the Lone Star.” Canada is re- 
ported to be prosperous and very contented 
under monarchical government — an offence 
and a temptation in one ; and the Yankees, 
who have heretofore despised land so far North, 
now declare that “ Hochelaga” must be an- 
nexed. A Dr. Cottman arrives from St. Pe- 
tersburg, where he has been patted on the 
back, after Judge Douglass; and the New- 
York Heraldry resounds with asurances that 
Nicholas will bestow Cuba on the Republic, 
will sell it his untenable possessions in the 
North-west at a low figure, guarantee to it 
—- Island, and perhaps divide the 
obe. 

’ Nevertheless, events do not correspond to 
this changeful and blazing aspect of the news. 
President Pierce’s transactions in regard to 
Cuba appear still to be regular. The purchase 
of Russian America, not impossible, is a very 
unimportant matter; Canada is contented ; 
and the American Government has ratified the 
Reciprocity Treaty concluded by Lord Elgin. 
In sunshine the waters of Niagara are falling ; 
in the stillness their solemn din is heard un- 
ceasing ; the storm obscures the picture, the 
crashing thunder of the clouds overwhelms the 
quiet thunder of the cataract ; but the storm 

es, the flashy glare ceases to disguise the 
andscape, — the solemn din is still going on, 
and the great river keeps on its course unstaid. 





From the Athenzeum. 


Utah and the Mormons: the History, Govern- 
ment, Doctrines, Customs, and Prospects of 
the Latter-Day Saints, from Personal Obser- 
vations during a Siz-Months’ Residence at 
Great Salt Lake City. By Benj. C. Ferris. 
New York: Harper Brothers; London, 
Low & Co. 


Mr. Ferris does not give us quite as much 
information or as many pictures as a writer 
with his opportunities might have done. He 
takes us rapidly over the plains that stretch 
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west of Missouri, and through the Canons of 
the Rocky Mountains, leading us to sup 
that he intends to reserve space for details of 

rsonal experience at Great Salt Lake City. 
But once there, he tells the old story of Solo- 
mon Spaulding and the “ Manuscript Found,” 
doe Smith and the Golden Bible, — going over, 
in fact, ground that has been worn bare of in- 
terest. The most interesting feature of his vol- 
ume is a brief description of the Utah Territo- 

; whither. the persecuted Saints have re- 
tired to put the barriers of the Wilderness 
and the arid mountain between them and per- 
secution, and to work out their extraordinary 
experiment in one of the strangest and most 
sublime regions on the face of the earth. 
Snow-capped peaks are visible from all points 
of Utah Territory; which is entered at vari- 
ous places through gorges or clefts in the rock 
so narrow that the wind, blowing through these 
from the nozzle of a blacksmith’s bellows, is 
felt miles away from the mouth. Iron and 
coal and gold are now known to abound in the 
flanks of the mountains. The land is in part 
waste, devoted to eternal sterility ; but in the 
bottoms are deposits of alluvial soil, and there 
are vast extents of grazing ground. Variations 
of temperature, from extreme heat to extreme 
cold, are common. Violent winds, accompa- 
nied by thunder and lightning, sweep along ; 
and have sometimes been known to bring spray 
from the Lake to the City, a distance of 
twenty-two miles. 


“Tf the design of the Mormon rulers in select- 

ing the Great Basin as the seat of their power 
was to isolate their people from the rest of the 
world, they certainly made a happy choice. The 
Mormon capital is unapproachab!e from any civ- 
ilized point, except by a tedious journcy of from 
eight hundred to one thousand miles. In a se- 
vere winter it is entirely inaccessible; the moun- 
tain-passes then lay in so bountiful a supply of 
snow as to set human perseverance at defiance ; 
and the luckless sojourner, who has been accus- 
tomed to his daily paper, must content himself 
with speculations as to events transpiring in the 
outside-world for three or four months. This iso- 
lation has its conveniences and inconveniences : 
it protects the Saints from Gentile influence or 
persecution, and enables the leaders to carry out, 
without let or hinderance, the most singular ex- 
gare upon human superstition and credu- 
ity which have been witnessed since the Dark 
Ages. But the expenses of living are great ; 
everything which cannot be raised from the soil, 
and which the customs of civilized life have ren- 
dered necessary to eat, drink, and wear, cost at 
least four times as much as in the States, owing 
to the great land-transportation. 


The City, which contains a pense of 
about eight thousand, is scattered: over a very 
large area, with streets of eight rods wide, 
crossing each other at right angles. The 





houses are generally of one story and are built 
of sun-dried bricks, presenting a most unpie- 
turesque appearance. 


Polygamy is introducing a new style of build- 
ing at Salt Lake City. A man with half a dozen 
wives builds, if he can, a long, low dwelling, hav- 
ing six entrances from the outside ; and when he 
takes in a new wife, if able to do so, adds another 
apartment. The object is to keep the women 
and babies as much as possible apart, and pre- 
vent those terrible cat-fights which sometimes 
occur, with all the accompaniments of Billings- 
gate, torn caps, and broken broom-sticks. As 
the “ divine institution ” extends, these buildings 
increase ; and, in a few ycars, the city will look 
like a collection of barracks for the accommoda- 
tion of soldiers. Some have separate buildings 
in parts of the city remote from each other, and 
others have farm-houses; and the wives are thus 
kept separate, the husband dividing his time be- 
tween them all. 


According to Mr. Ferris, the Mormonites, 
partly from having chosen a very unhealthy 
climate, partly from their peculiar habits, can- 
not even maintain their population at its 
present level without continual accessions from 
without. The following extract will give an 
idea of the means which these fanatics take to 
prevent the arrival of the “ Gentiles,” as well 
as secession froin their own flock. . 


On Sunday, the 27th of March, the subject was 
again resumed at the Tabernacle, by Elder Eras- 
tus Snow, in a sermon distinguished by its pro- 
fanity and brutal ferocity. This was not reported 
for the Deseret News, and the substance of it can 
only be stated from memory. He began with the 
most sickening and fulsome adulation of the 
bashaw of forty tails who at present occupies the 
high and mighty position of the prophet of the 
Lord in “these lust days ; after which, by way of 
lashing himself into a fury, he poured forth a tor- 
rent of invective against the Gentiles. He then 
took up the Gladdenites, and hoped the Lord 
would curse and destroy them. He plainly told 
the audience that whoever should be the execu- 
tioners of Divine justice in this case, and slay the 
Gladdenites, their wives and children, from the 
face of the earth, would receive a bright crown 
of glory! The injunction to assassinate these 
sectaries was open and undisguised, and repeated 
in a variety ot forms, and, what is more to be la- 
mented, was approvingly responded to by the au- 
dience. It was a sphere of murder, plain, palpable, 
frightful, and sickening. The picture was one 
which, once seen, can never be effaced from the 
mind —a preacher in the pulpit ferociously en- 
joining the murder of men, women, and children, 
for a difference of opinion, and two thousand 
faces intently gazing upon him with fanatical a 
probation. The regions of the damned could 
scarcely present a scene more truly diabolical. A 
Gentile emigrant present stood it as long as he 
could, but finally left the Tabernecle with com- 
pressed lips and clenched fist, and evidently under 
an uncontrollable fit of indignant excitement. 
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This is Mcrmonism! These are the people who 
have made the world ring with the persecutions 
of the Gentiles!” 


We are not quite sure that Mr. Ferris is 
right in supposing that the Mormons have 
reached the apex of their prosperity, although 
many of the reasons he gives are cogent and 
cheering. It is possible, also, that the sect, 
growing weary of its extravagancies, may sub- 
side into something more reasonable. Such 
an impulse rarely passes away without leaving 
permanent traces in tle forms of society. It 
may be quite true that as colonists the Mor- 
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mons have been a comparative failure, and’ 
that an equal number of ordinary Americans’ 
would have produced greater material results’ 
in the same time. But the secret of their suc- 
cess is in their appeal to vague desires of hap-' 
piness and a certain romantic discontent with’ 
the routine of ordinary life which exist more 
or less in all men, but which can be developed’ 
only to a great extent in illiterate persons by 
promises and doctrines the most calculated to 
offend and repel minds possessed of any de- 
gree of refinement. Joe Smith was the only 

picurus who could have found disciples 
among potboys and hodmen. 





From The Spectator. 
SANDWICH ISLAND NOTES.* 


TuEse “Notes” of a voyage from Cali- 
fornia to the Sandwich Islands, and of excur- 
sions through several parts of them, are appa- 
rently an American importation with an Eng- 
lish titlepage. The author at all events is an 
American of the broadest stamp. He is flu- 
ent in the style of the stump orator, and with 
about as much care, knowledge, or logic in 
the sense of understanding, as distin- 
guishes that product of the Far West. He is, 
moreover, a thorough “ annexer,” whether it 
be an extension of a state by appropriation of 
territory, or of a book by hacknied quotations 
and documents. In fact, a main object of his 
Notes is to enforce the annexation of the 
Sandwich Islands, without the least re to 
the rights of King Kamehameha the Second, 
or any other rights, but with a fulsome pn pd 
of “loyalty,” “regard,” “esteem,” and so 
forth. These phrases, however, emanate from 
the great body of American citizens resident 
in the capital, and who take upon themselves 
to call meetings, pass resolutions, interfere 
with the Government, and desire his Majesty 
to dismiss certain ministers, rather than from 
our author. He goes more plainly to his ob- 


There is not much in the volume in com- 
— nm with its bulk. The author’s flowery 
uency enables him to spin pages out of no- 
thing fresher than a moonlight at sea, a cas- 
cade, a cemetery, Reh amon of the 
which reveries he ishes with quota- 
oe from Byron and others. Hismore direst 
descriptions of the remarkable scenery and 
natural phenomena of the Sandwich ds 
lack novelty. We have had them already 
missionaries or scientific explorers, 


* Sandwich Island Notes. By a‘Haole. Pub- 


and better done than by this writer, whose 
_ is apt to run away with him. Much 
nocking about the world, seemingly in the 
East as well as in the West—“ he has travel- 
led among the Arabs, Turks, and Franks "— 
has neither enlarged his mind nor enlighten- 
ed his prejudices ; but it has given him a spe- 
cies of moral toleration. His remarks on the 
rigid requirements of the missionaries, and on 
the laws passed by their influence to restrain 
those vices which can only be controlled by 
the individuals themselves, through domestic 
training, a “sound and religious education,” 
and the operation of public opinion, are judi- 
cious. The facts employed to illustrate his 
remarks throw a light upon the immorality of 
the natives. The same subject is exhibited in 
the accounts that support his arguments 
against the notion that they are foreigners who 
have caused the vices, miseries, and reduced 
numbers of the Islanders. The accounts are 
bad enough which he gives of the natives as 
they are; there is much more, he says, which 
he dares not write; it is probable their 
customs before the group was visited by the 
white man were revolting and unnatural. We 
doubt, however, whether the three loathsome 
— which obtain extensively in = 
i disfiguring and rapidly destroyin 
natives, are not capeted lndspendontly of 
disease, the presence of a superior and more 
energetic race has a tendency to destroy the 
tion of small places by its depressing 
effects: we say small places, because the same 
effect is not observed in Hindostan, nor -_— 
Negroes. If this account of the physical an 
moral state of the islanders, and of their fast 
declining numbers, could be thoroughly relied 
upon, it would be what the author uses it for 
—an argument in favor of “annexation.” 
The hypocritical pretence of advantage to thi 
Hawaiians may be passed over, but the remo- 
val of a race such as he describes, would be @ 





lished by Low and Son. 


gain to morality, and a relief to themselves. 
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There is a good deal of inconsistency in his 
pictures of the a not from intention so 
much as from the changing nature of the sit- 
ters. Sometimes we have pictures of statu- 
esque health and beauty, at other times the 
natives are drawn as dirty and revoltingly 
diseased. A similar contrariety is traceable 
in the account of their qualities. Sooth to 
say, however, the “natural man ”—the man 
without education or restraint from external 
influences, and abandoned to his own will— 
seems bad enough; the white man worse per- 
haps than the colored races. Here is a tran- 
sient example :— 


While journeying along this shore, I met a 
singular-looking object. His face was bronzed 
by atropical sun, his eyes were blood-shotten, 
and a short woollen shirt was his only garment. 
His haggard face, his matted hair and beard, his 
rapid steps, almost induced me to believe he had 
just escaped from a retreat for the insane. He 
was once a white man; but a four years’ inter- 
course with the most debased and wretched of 
the natives, had turned him* into a complete 
savage. He could hardly read, much less write 
his own name. The poor wretch was a libel on 
the enlightened State of Connecticut, for from 
that part of the United States he originally 
came. He refused to tell his name. At this, 
however, I was not surprised. His downcast 
eyes indicated a sense of shame of his abject 
condition. His personal mien and appearance 
established more firmly than ever in my own 
mind the theory that the white man, severed from 
the civilizing influences of society, is capable of 
ae a more debased wretch than the sava- 
ges or aborigines among whom he lives. Such 
a scene is calculated to draw tears from the eyes 
of angels, and to fill the bosom of any living 
man with sorrow for the brutal condition of 
many of his species. I have witnessed many 
such scenes on the Sandwich Islands, and they 
are numerous on the islands scattered over the 
wide Pacific Ocean. 


There is some inconsistency, too, in the 
author’s notice of the missionaries. At times 
he ascribes a good deal of merit to the men 
and of success @o their labors, with an occa- 
sional touch of pious unction, not at all in 
keeping with other passages. Then he de- 
nounces their interference with the govern- 
ment, legislation, and police—apparently with 
judgment; and gives an instance of clerical 
persecution such as the following. “ A thor- 
oughly enterprising Yankee,” Mr. Titcomb, 
attempted the production of silk as a commer- 
cial speculation, thinking the climate adapted 
to it. 


Being a total novice in the business, he procur- 
ed what he subsequently knew purely from the 
study of books that treated on the subject. After 
acquiring a knowledge of it himself, he began to 
impart practical lessons to some of the natives 
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living in the valley. Mulberry trees were culti- 
vated; silk-worms were procured, and an im- 
mense cocoonery was erected. Through his 
untiring perseverance he soon raised several 
crops of good silk, samples of which were for- 
warded to Mazatlan and the city of Mexico, for 
which he received a very high price. The mul- 
berry leaves which an. acre of soil would produce 
were sufficient food for worms that would raise 
fifty pounds of raw silk. The article could be 
raised at an average cost of one dollar fifty cents 
to two dollars per pound. Numbers of the na- 
tives of both sexes, were profitably employed, 
and many of them became much attached to the 
business. * * * * * 

But after such an interesting success, he fail- 
ed! An inquiry into the failure is both natural 
and instructive. It happened that, as on all 
other silk plantations, the worms had to be fed 
on Sundays (!). This did not exactly suit the 
rigid notions of the ecclesiastics that controlled 
the spiritual interests of the natives. The planter 
was in the habit of issuing paper notes, redeem- 
able at certain periods, in cash or goods, as the 
laborers might choose. The first step, therefore, 
was to create a distrust among them relative to 
the value of this kind of payment. To a great 
extent it succeeded. One by one the laborers 
left him, until nearly two thirds. of them had 
pone from the premises. Every obstacle 
was thrown in the planter’s way. The winding 
up of the drama was positively to interdict na- 
tives employing a few minutes on the Sabbath to 
feed silk-worms ; and this was done on a penalty 
of excommunication, and the pains of an endless 
shower of hell-fire beyond the grave. 


Here is a story of a better kind: for mere 
forms and dogmas, or reading and — 
have no permanent influence on the uncivil- 
ized mind, but rather breed conceited a oe 
crites or prigs, if unaccompanied by arts that 
excite industry. 


Civilization is best tested by its results. One 
of these tests was the school of Hawaiian youth, 
of both sexes, under the care of Mr. Dwight. 
There was a class of girls in that school who 
had been organized by himsclf into a sewing- 
class. It was the first time in my life, and it may 
be the last, that I saw a class of girls whose sew- 
ing accupations were under the supervision of a 
gentleman. But Mr. Dwight was a Yankee, and 
a Yankee can turn his attention to anything, for 
he certainly is the most remarkable specimen of 
the genus homo that has ever helped to compose 
the family of man. Aside from Mr. Dwight’s 
Yankeeism, he combined the sterling qualities 
of a gentleman with the deep and eloquent sym- 
pathies of a refined Christianwoman. He loved 
those girls, and in return they loved him. It was 
alove such as is reciprocated by father and 
child. He was their physician when sick, their 
friend and adviser in health. There were not 
wanting those, however, among his own “breth- 
ren,” who rather felt inclined to stigmatize his 
celibacy ; for he was a bachelor. : 

- But to return to this sewing-class. Mr. Dwight 
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had taught his school-girls to sew, and their work 
would have honored the instructions of the most 
punctilious woman. They cut and made up 
sundry unmentionables for gentlemen, besides 
cutting and making all their own drapery. The 
articles they manufactured for gentlemen were 
sold in stores. In several instances they have 
commanded a ready and lucrative sale at the 
agricultural fairs in Honolulu ; where they would 
favorably compare with the needlework of the 
foreign belle, upon whose education years of 
time and purses of money had been expended. 
But they had some inducement to be industrious. 
For an article which would sell for two dollars, 
the maker of it would receive a compensation of 
seventy-five cents, and so on in a regular ratio. 
With the avails of their own labor they furnish- 
ed their own wardrobes, which were highly cred- 
itable. That class of sewing-girls numbered 
about thirty ; and they never met or dispersed in 
their usual capacity without singing a hymn and 
invoking the blessing and protection of Heaven. 





The exertions of the missionaries, the pre- 
sence of industrial and corrupting foreigners, 
with the national depression that great na- 
tional changes indicative of inferiority induce, 
have led to the discontinuance of those gym- 
nastic exercises in which all the South Sea 
Islanders excelled. One aquatic exercise, 
and a noble one, still remains, though even 
the practice of that is declining. 


Of the numerous national games and amuse- 
ments formerly practised by the Hawaiians surf- 
bathing is about the only one which has not be- 
come extinct. Lahaina is the only place on the 
group where it is maintained with any degree of 
enthusiasm, and even there it is rapidly passing 
out of existence. In other days there was no 
amusement which more displayed the skill or 
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bestowed a greater physical benefit on the per- 
former than this. Formerly it was indulged in 
by all classes of persons, of all ages and both 
sexes, from royalty to the lowest plebeian, at one 
time and in the same place. Even the huge 
Regent Kaahumanu and others, by whose coffins 
I stood and pondered in the royal tomb at Ho- 
nolulu, were in the habit of bathing in the surf 
at Lahaina, At this day the sport is confined 
more to the youthful portion of the community. 

Surf-bathing is an exciting sport to the swim- 
mer, and a cause for excitement and astonish- 
ment on the part of an unaccustomed spectator. 
The swimmers start out from the shore taking 
with them their surf-boards. These boards are 
of dimensions suited to the muscular strength 
and capacity of the swimmers. As they proceed 
seaward, they dive like ducks underneath the 
heavy rollers, and come up on the other side. 
This course is pursued until the outermost roller 
is reached, sometimes nearly a mile from the 
shore. The higher the roller the more exciting 
and grand is the sport. Placing themselves on 
these boards, the bathers gradually approach 
the inward current of the roller as it sweeps 
over the reef, and, lying on the chest, striding, 
kneeling, or standfng up on the board, they are 
borne on the foaming crest of the mighty wave 
with the speed of the swiftest race-horse toward 
the shore, where a spectator looks to see them 
dashed into pieces or maimed for life. By a 
dexterous movement, however, they slip off their 
boards into the water, grasp them in their hands, 
dive beneath the yet foaming and thundering 
surge, and go out seaward to repeat the sport. 
This they do for hours in succession, until a 
traveller is almost led to suppose they are am- 
phibious. This game involves great skill; it is 
acquired only by commencing it in the earliest 
childhood. standing position on the swiftly 
gliding surf-board is a feat of skill never yet 
surpassed by any circus-rider. 





From Taits’ Magazine. 
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EnGuisu people have heard of the Cauca- 
sus—of course. Are they not of the Cauca- 
sian race? Buta real, living knowledge of 
this singularly interesting country, such as we 
have of India, Polynesia, and other lands, “ far 
as the breeze can bear the billows foam,” has 
yet to be attained. Hitherto it has been 
veiled from us, ay, as closely as its own beauti- 
ful maidens, sold, strangely enough, by their 
liberty-loving fathers, into the slavery of the 
Turkish harem. 

Yet the Caucasus has made a figure in my- 
thology and tradition, in history, both ancient 
and modern. The ark, it is said, rested on 


* Schamyl, Sultan, Warrior, and Prophet of the 


Caucasus. (Travellers’ Library.) Longman and 
Co. 1854. 








Elbrous, the greatest of its mountains, before 
it reached Ararat, and it is believed by the na- 
tives that the weight of the floating world 
split the mountain into the two peaks which it 
now presents. It was here that Prometheus 
was chained to the rock—a myth that still 
lingers amongst the mountaineers. It was 
here that the Argonauts discovered the golden 
fleece, though the river Phasis no longer runs 
with gold. Here dwelt the Amazons, whom 
the Scythians, being unable to conquer, mar- 
ried—linking them, on being taken prisoners, 
in silken bonds; and at this day the women 
stand shoulder to shoulder with their husbands 
in battle, sharing in all their fatigues, priva- 
tions, and dangers, even captivity and death. 
The Caucasus was also one of the battle-fields 
of Alexander the Great; and here, too, Mi- 





thridates, whom poison could not kill, took 
refuge from the more puissant Pompey ; and 
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after him came many of the crusaders, driven 
from Palestine. Indeed, the Caucasus seems 
to have anciently been a refuge for the desti- 
tute, for, according to Strabo, no less than 
seventy different languages were spoken in its 
valleys. In our days they are reduced to 
seven, though the dialects are innumerable. 
And as if to show that there is really “nothing 
new under the sun,” we find that in Djorsan, 
now Georgia, the people, more than a thou- 
sand years ago, lived under a constitution, the 
fundamental principle of which was, “the king 
reigns but does not govern.” 
The word “ Caucasus,” Pliny states, signifies 
‘“‘ white with snow” in the Scythian language. 
The inhabitants of the Caucasus now call the 
highest peaks the “ white mountains,” and the 
lower ones, those below the snow line, the 
“ black mountains.” The chain of the Cauca- 
sus is one hundred and fifty miles long, ex- 
tending from Baku on the Caspian Sea, to 
Anapa on the Black Sea—which, by the way, 
ets its name, not from the color of its waters, 
ut the fierceness of the storms which sweep 
over it. The valleys and slopes of the moun- 
tains are peopled by the semi-pagan Abasians, 
the oldest inhabitants of the Caucasus, sup- 
posed to be the descendants of the Abys- 
sinians ; the Lesghians, the most warlike of 
tribes, and the terror of their neighbors; the 
Ossetes, who are good Mussulmans, though 
they pretend to become converts to Chris- 
tianity over and over again to obtain a silver 
cross, a silver rouble, and a few clothes; the 
Suavians, who profess Christianity, and prac- 
tise no religion at all, and many other tribes. 
But the most renowned amongst the inhabit- 
ants of the Caucasus, are the Circassians, 
dwelling in the valleys on the northern side 
of the mountains. The Russians have con- 
uered all the other tribes, but the Circassians 
ey cannot subdue. 

e reasons upon which Russia founds her 
claim to supremacy over the Caucasus, afford a 
rich example of burglar logic. The Czar, Ivan 
the Terrible, married the daughter of Temruck, 
a prince of Kabarda;* therefore the Kabar- 
dans must have been friends of the Russians. 
A Kabardian prince fought under the Russian 
flag in the expedition against Khiva, in the 
year 1717, therefore Russia has a right to rule 
over the Kabardians, and the Kabardians, be- 
ing Caucasians, over the Caucasus. Again, 
Peter the Great established settlements in 
Daghestan,} therefore he is the lawful lord of 
Daghestan, and, as its lord, sovereign of the 
whole country. Upon such pretences as 
these Russia has ssed herself of the coun- 
tries lying at the feet of the Caucasus, and has 


* Kabarda is one of the districts of the Cau- 
casus in the plain. 
t Another district of the Caucasus. 





“see ber into many of its valleys; and now, 
ving converted every hill into a keep, every 
valley into a grave, the whole country into a 
camp, by a sanguinary system of: warfare, 
Russia defends her encroachments upon e 
plea of humanity—announces that she 

acted as the chosen instrument of Providence! 
“ The Caucasus,” writes M. Fonton, the advo- 
cate of Russia, “ has ever been, as far as we 
are acquainted with its history, the scene of 
sanguinary contests between Europe and Asia. 
In the progress of destruction the actors have 
only changed from time to time, but the course 
of events and the parts have always remained 
the same. For centuries Russia has been pre- 
paring for the part assigned to her by destiny ; 
and when she was driven by the force of 
events to penetrate into the Caucasus, she 
only fulfilled the course of immutable des- 


tiny.” 

The Circassians, as already intimated, are 
not believers in this destiny. They reject the 
protection of the knout ; and though the Cau- 
casus has been surrounded by a cordon of 
150,000 men—though the mouths of the val- 
leys are stopped by a network of- forts—not- 
withstanding the strongholds of the Circas- 
sians are carried by storm, their wives and 
children torn away into captivity, and the 
whole country rendered desolate by the raz- 
zias of the Russians—they are still uncon- 
quered—rendered still more determined than 
ever to resist, by an increasing sense of injury. 
As if to embitter the struggle, too, the troops 
launched against the Circassians are the 
irreclaimable ruffians of the Russian army. 
Wretches whom iron discipline cannot restrain 
—thieves and desperadoes in spite of the 
knout; these are considered the best warriors 
in this pretended crusade of humanity, in 
working out the destiny of Russia. The Cau- 
casus is, in truth, the Norfolk Island of Rus- 
sian soldiers, and the operations of the Rus- 
sian army are one long punishment surely 
ending in death. Disease, the result of fatigue 
and privation, alone carries off twenty thou- 
sand victims every year, and the battle almost 
as many more. e troops enter the moun- 
tains, often obliged to advance in Indian file, 
so narrow are the passes, climbing upwards by 
paths so steep that they can convey cannon 
only on their shoulders—constantly traversing 
the edge of ravines in which death is certain 
should the foot slip. At night they bivouac 
on the shelves of rocks, often so narrow that 
they cannot “e * approach their fires ex- 
cept by turns. the morning they are 
killed by heat; in the evening they sink to 
their knees in snow; and often, when least 
ae se they are assailed by a storm of bul- 
ets launched by an unseen enemy. Thus 
they proceed, day after day, burning crops, 
driving away herds, destroying ets, Tre- 
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ducing prosperous families to indigence, con- 
verting happy homes into houses of mourning, 
until the whole country is blasted by their 
footsteps; and then turning back, their un- 
dying foes assail them in the defiles and for- 
ests, frequently recover the booty, and inflict 
the Circassian penalty of blood for blood. 
Such are the incidents of the barbarous war 
which has raged in the Caucasus with little in- 
termission for a hundred years. The Russians 
are all the more ruthless because the belief 
has grown up amongst them that there never 
will be peace in the Caucasus until every one 
of its inhabitants is destroyed ! 
General Yermoloff, who, in 1812, assumed 
the command of the Russian army of the 
Caucasus, was, perhaps, the most fatal foe that 
the Circassians ever encountered. He com- 
batted them not only with arms, but even 
more successfully by intrigue. The tribes, dis- 
united by internal feuds, he set upon each 
other ; he helped the weaker against the 
stronger, and in the end overpowered both. 
But his success taught the leaders of the Cir- 
cassians how to avenge themselves. The foot- 
steps of Yermoloff became a furrow, in which 
the seeds of a new faith have been sown, a 
modification of Sufism, which has united the 
followers of Omar and Ali, healed local di- 
visions, and bound up the denizens of the 
mountains in a common cause. In the year 
1830, Kasi Mullah declared war against the 
Russians. He marched at the head of his 
forces with the flag of independence in one 
hand and the Koran in the other. The strug- 
le raged, with varying succegs, until Septem- 
a 1832, when he was forced to shut himself 
up in his native place, Himri. The Russians 
not only attacked him with far superior num- 
bers, but they had a powerful ally in their ar- 
tillery. A cannon is the terror of the Circas- 
sians—they call it a thousand men. Yet the 
brave mountaineers, chanting verses of the 
Koran, blinded the foe with showers of bul- 
lets. Their numbers were terribly thinned, 
the walls of their fortress were beaten down; 
but still they refused to surrender. The Rus- 
sians prepared to carry the fortress by storm ; 
Kasi Mullah placed himself in the breach, 
supporte’ by the Murids, a sacred corps, con- 
secrated to death for their faith. Covered with 
wounds and bathed in blood, he sank on his 
knees, still cheering on his followers in the 
name of Allah ; and as he held his beard with 
his left hand, and raised his right towards 
heaven, he was transfixed by the Russian bay- 
onets. Only one of his sacred band remained 
alive, and he had been shot by a bullet, and 
wounded by the thrust of a bayonet. Cutting 
his way through the foes that surrounded him, 
he disappe almost as suddenly and marvel- 
lously as if the earth had opened and swallowed 
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him up. This was Schamyl, now Sultan and 
Prophet of the Circassians. 

Schamyl was born in the year 1797, at 
Himri. Asa child he was reserved in man- 
ners, unbending in temper, and ambitious. If 
he were vanquished in the boyish sports, his 
face would contract, and he would shun his 
companions for weeks together, through shame 
and fury. To one person only was he obedi- 
ent, a wise Mullah, named Jilal Eddin. This 
man instructed Schamyl in Arabic literature, 
trained him in the love of the Koran, and fired 
his imagination with stories of the old heroes 
of Islamism. In manhood Schamyl became a 
Murid, and shared in many an encounter with 
the Russians. Two years after his disappear- 
ance at Himri, he roused his countrymen 
again, and a series of remarkable escapes from 
the enemy invested him with an extraordinary 
fame amongst the mountaineers. In the year 
1834, for instance, the Russians suddenly fell 
upon the fortress of Achulko, in which 
Schamy] lived, and reduced it to ashes. The 
tribes had just received the news of this ter- 
rible blow; their leader, it was believed, had 
been buried beneath the ruins; when sud- 
denly he stood amongst them like one raised 
from the dead. Such incidents as these con- 
stantly occurring, have made even defeat 
strengthen Schamyl’s power. Like the wrest- 
ler of old, he has continually risen stronger 
from every fall. And now his countrymen 
lieve implicitly that he was really killed at 
Himri with Kasi Mullah, but that Allah has 
recalled him to life to give a visible sign that 
their cause is just, and that Schamyl] should 
be their chosen leader. 

Schamyl favors the delusion. He imbibed 
from his teacher in youth a faith in Sufism, 
which assumes that Divine truth is immediate- 
ly revealed to the man striving after it, if he 
retires from the world, purges himself of all 
terrestrial passions, and devotes his life exclu- 
sively to contemplation. In this way, it is 
held, he may attain a perfect idea of the De- 
ity. Schamyl pretends that he has accomplish- 
ed this, and that he is in actual communication 
with God. His followers fanatically receive 
“ his words as God’s words, and his commands 
as the commands of the Lord.” 

His pretended communications with Allah 
occur very rarely, never more than twice a 
year. hen, for instance, he is about to ex- 
ecute some great design, he generally shuts 
himself up in his private apartments, or hides 
himself in some secret cave, and spends three 
weeks in fasting, praying, and reading the 
Koran. On his reap ce he announces 
to the assembled clergy and his comrades, that 
Mohammed has appeared to him in the form 
of a dove, act great mysteries, and taught 
him-how he shall carry on the holy war. He 
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then shows himself to the crowd, which as- 
sembles round his house on these occasions, 
and, after singing some verses of the Koran, 
announces the commands of the prophet, and 
declaims with “lightning in his eye, and flow- 
ers on his lip,” until his hearers become fu- 
rious with religious zeal and hatred against the 
Russians. Then the soldiers draw their dag- 

ers, and renew their oath of fidelity, a solemn 

ymn is sung, the assemblage disperses, utter- 
ing the Circassian battle-cry, “ is great, 
Mohammed is his first prophet, and Schamyl 
his second ;” and throughout the country a 
week of rejoicing follows the long fast of the 
Sultan-Prophet. 

Schamy] is treated with almost Divine hon- 
ors by the Circassians. He withdraws him- 
self from the people, and any one who is suf- 
fered to approach him must, whatever may be 
his rank or mission, stoop down and kiss the 
hem of the chieftain’s garment. His house is 
surrounded night and day by numerous guards, 
and when he goes abroad his retinue consists 
of from 500 to 1,000 horsemen, sworn to pro- 
tect him with their lives. He is very eloquent, 
and this is one source of his power. “ Do not 
believe that God favors the greatest number!” 
he said addressing one of the Circassian tribes. 
“ God is on the side of good men, and these 
are always less numerous than the godless. 
Look around you, and you will everywhere 
find a confirmation of what I say. Are there 
not fewer roses than weeds? Is there not 
more dirt than pearls, more vermin than use- 
ful animals? Is not gold rarer than the igno- 
bler metals? And are we not much nobler 
than gold and roses, than pearls and horses, 
and every useful animal put together? For 
all the treasures of the world are transitory, 
while eternal life is promised to us. But if 
there are more weeds than roses, shall we then, 
instead of rooting out the former, wait till they 
have quite overgrown and choked the noble 
flowers? And if our enemies are more nu- 
merous than we, is it wise for us to suffer our- 
selves to be caught in their nets? Donotsay 
our enemies have taken Teherkey, Achulko, 
and conquered all Avaria! If the lightning 
strike a tree, do all the other trees bow their 
heads before it? do they bow down through 
fear of being also struck? O ye of little faith ! 
follow the example given you by the trees of 
the forest, which would put you to shame if 
they had tongues and could speak. And if a 
fruit is devoured by worms, do the other fruits 
also rot through fear of being attacked in the 
same way? Donot alarm yourselves because 
the infidels increase so; quickly and continu- 
ally send fresh warriors to the battle-field, in 
the place of those we have destroyed. For I 
tell you that a thousand poisonous fungi spring 
up out of the earth before a single good tree 
reaches maturity. Iam the root of the tree 





of liberty ; my Murids are the trunk, and yor 
are the Sesneliee But do you believe that the 
rottenness of one branch must entail the de- 
struction of the entire tree? God will lop off 
the rotten branches, and cast them mto the 
eternal fire. Return, therefore, penitently, 
and enrol yourselves among the number of 
those who fight for our faith, and you will gain 
my favor, and I will be your protector. But 
if you persist in giving more Belief to the se- 
ductive speeches of the Christian dogs than to 
my exhortations, then I will carry out what 
Kasi Mullah formerly threatened you with. 
My bands will burst upon your dwellings like 
a thunder-cloud, and obtain by force what you 
refuse to friendly persuasion. I will wade in 
blood; desolation and terror shall follow me; 
for what the power of eloquence cannot obtain 
must be acquired by the sword.” Language 
so masculine, figures so simple and striking, a 
tone so high, and the reputation of power re- 
sistless, it need scarcely be added, stir the 
hearts of the mountaineers like a trumpet. 
Schamy] also excels even the Russians in the 
power of exaggeration. A Russian general 
on one occasion, to strike terror, proclaimed 
that “his soldiers were as numerous as the 
sands of the sea.” “ The Circassians,” replied 
Schamyl, “are as numerous as the waves 
which wash the sands away.” Nor is he with- 
out a sufficient reason why the enemy of the 
chosen servant of God has not been overcome, 
it is because “Allah is patient and long-suffer- 
ing!” 

“Another quality which gives Schamyl great 
influence over the mountaineers, is an inflexi- 
ble spirit of justice. He has proved this even 
more terribly than Brutus did; for not one, 
but many of his relations, have fallen victims 
to his sense of right, and amongst them some 
of the dearest. The Russians tell fearful sto- 
ries in illustration of his iron will—stories, 
some of which may perhaps have their found- 
ation in fact, though facts of a very different 
kind to those reported by his enemies. 

Schamyl does not, however, rely wholly on 
his spiritual and upright character. He re- 
sembles the Orangemen, who, while they put 
an unbounded trust in God, yet take care to 
keep their powder dry. He has, therefore, 
cleverly organized an army. Every ten houses 
of a village must furnish one soldier ; the fam- 
ily which furnishes the man is free from taxa- 
tion as long as he lives; while the other nine 
families provide him with equipments. The 
naib, or governor of each of the twenty pro- 
vinces of which Schamy] is master, must main- 
tain 300 mounted warriors, so that Schamyl’s 
regular army numbers 6,000 men. The re- 
maining male inhabitants of the villages be- 
tween the ages of fifteen and fifty, are also re- 
quired to make themselves skilful in the man- 
agement of horses and arms, and to take the 
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field on an emergency. In such a case, the| round, cut his way to his friends, thrust his 
regular soldier commands the contingent, fur-| poignard into the chest of his horse, and fought 
nished by the ten families from which he has; with them. They all perished. Such are 
been drawn. In addition to these, Schamyl|the men who form the living rampart of the 





has a sacred guard of 1,000 men, called Mur-| Caucasus.” 


tosigators. 


Schamyl, at the commencement of his great- 


This body is selected from the most worthy| ness, used to reward distinguished services by 
of his followers, and admission to its ranks 1s| presents of horses, arms, sheep, clothing, and 


esteemed promotion to a position of great honor. 
The Murtosigators, as long as they are in the ser- | 
vice, must resign all that binds them to life ;| 
if they are married they must not hold the 
slightest communicasion with their families ; if; 
they are single so they must remain. They 
must be rigidly abstinent, and recklessly brave. 
In return they possess great privileges. They 
wear badges of distinction ; they enjoy the po- 
= respect; they are welcomed in every 

ome as honored guests; they are entertained 
wherever they go at the public cost ; they are 
highly paid; and they share the booty of war. 
These men are, really, Schamyl’s secret police, 
having their eyes everywhere, and the pillars 
of his authority. In peace they are the en- 
thusiastic apostles of their leader’s faith. In 
war they are the bravest of the brave, standing 
together till the last man: and never has one 

roved a traitor—never has one of them fallen 
into the hands of the Russians. We are told, 
for instance, by a Russian officer engaged in 
the campaign of 1841, “ Six mounted Circas- 
sians had been surrounded by our men in a 
wood. They had retired fighting, and had at 
length reached a solitary majestic tree, which 
served to protect their rear. In the mean- 
while the Russians poured in from every side ; 
and they perceived that victory was impossi- 
ble ; still they would not accept the pardon 
offered them. They suddenly 5; closer to- 
gether, and tried to cut a path through the 
surrounding enemy. Only one broke through 
the circle and prepared for flight. The other 
five had thrown theraselves from their horses, 
and stabbed them in their usual fashion ; for 
they intended to destroy as many of their ene- 
mies as they could. At this moment, they 





perceived the flight of their friend and recall- 


money. In 1840 he established several orders 
of distinction. The first decoration consists 
of a round silver medal, inscribed, “ For brave- 
ry;” the second, of a triangular medal, in- 
scribed, “ For distinguished bravery ;” and 
the third and highest, of solid silver epaulettes 
and sword tassels, which invest the wearer 
with princely dignity. One of his followers, 
and one only, wears a large silver medal, in- 
scribed, “ There is no second hero like Asch- 
verdu Mahoma; and no second shashka like 
his shashka.” The shashka is a sabre, and the 
Circassian blades are so excellent that the bar- 
rels of the Russian muskets have frequently 
been cut through in battle by one stroke. The 
Circassians, it may be added, highly value 
their arms. They are handed down from fa- 
ther to son as the most holy relics ; and among 
them are found the rarest sabres, the most va- 
luable poignards, lances which were used in 
the crusades, and Italian pistols bearing Latin 
inscriptions, preserving the name of the maker 
and their first owners. The Circassians are 
still unsubdued in spirit, though decimated in 
number, continually despoiled of their herds 
and crops, and though enclosed, until lately, 
within a belt of iron, which year by year was 
drawn tighter. But succor has come at last 
when least expected. England and France 
cannot honorably make peace with Russia 
without securing the independence of Circas- 
sia. But if those powers neglect the opportu- 
nity of extorting ey for a gallant people, 
the Circassians will still fight on, “determined, 
if abandoned,” to use their own words, “to 
burn our houses and property, cut off the 
heads of our wives and children, retire to the 
higher rocks, and there defend ourselves to 
the last man!” 





ed him. 


He immediately wheeled his horse 
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PrerrRE CorGNARD was the son of a vine- 
dresser of Langeais, in the department of the 
Indre-et-Loire, and served as a grenadier 
under the Convention. Though a ees sol- 
dier, he was an audacious thief, and was at 
length apprehended, tried, and condemned to 
fourteen years of the galleys. But he did not 

ire bague ; and, chained 


like the seclusion of t 











as he was like a wild beast, he contrived, in 
the fourth year of his imprisonment, to make 
his escape. His success, however, was attend- 
ed by a circumstance which he had afterwards 
occasion to refer to as one of the great land- 
marks of his history. His comrade in the ad- 
venture had been likewise condemned, on the 
same day with himself, to fourteen years’ fet- 
ters; and the two desperadoes were drawn 
together, not only by this coincidence in their 
fortunes, but by a dissimilarity in character 
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and acquirements which seemed to point them 
out as fit associates in crime. What the one 
wanted, the other possessed. Coignard was 
tolerably well educated ; the other had known 
no other school than that of the world. Coig- 
nard was an easy, pliant man of society ; the 
other a character of iron, molten by nature 
in a mould which might be broken, but never 
bent. Coignard, in fine, obtained his ends by 
address, fortified by resolution ; and the other 
by an implacable! stubbornness of purpose, 
which was dead to all considerations but the 
one idea before it, which it grappled and clung 
to for life or death. The union of two such 
men would have enriched the annals of guilt ; 
but it was not to take place. They were de- 
tected in the act of attempting to escape, and 
only one could fly. Had that one been the 
comrade, he would at once have rejected the 
temptation. And why? Because the object 
of their plan had failed, which was the flight 
of both. But Coignard, who never grew sulky 
with fate, so far from abandoning his enter- 
prise, made use of his unlucky friend as a 
stepping-stone in his escape; and, putting his 
foot upon his shoulder, spurned him away as 
he caught at the wall above, behind which he 
speedily disappeared, with the vengeful yell 
of his associate ringing in his ears. He chan- 
ged his name from Coignard to Pontis, fled into 

pain, joined anew the French army, became 
a sergeant under the regime of Marshal 
Soult, and distinguished himself by his brave- 
ry and good conduct. 

At Saragossa, in the year 1813, Pontis made 
the acquaintance of a Spanish girl called 
Rosa Marcen, whom he pe mae married ; 
and the two congenial spirits set themselves to 
work to discover a way to fortune less tedious 
and doubtful than the ranks. An extraordi- 
nary coincidence in names gave them the first 
hint; and indeed so strange an influence do 
seeming trifles exercise over the destinies of 
men, that it was perhaps to this coincidence 
was owing the intimacy of two beings so well 
calculated to play into each other’s hands in 
the game of life. Why Pierre Coignard, 
among all the names in the world, should have 
chosen the name of Pontis, is not known; 
but it so happened that it was even as a house- 
hold word in the ears of: Rosa Marsen, she 
having served in some capacity or other in an 
emigrant family bearing that patronymic. 
Whether her service was that of a governess 
or a waiting-woman, and whether she retired 
or was driven from it, are matters beyond the 
ken of biography ; but it is certain that she 
beheld with great interest an individual bear- 
ing a name so intimately associated with the 
events of her own history. And this interest 
was not lessened by the fact that Pontis was a 
young and handsome soldier, at once polite 
and daring, and endowed with that cool and 








gentle |g before which all weaker 
spirits quail like lunatics beneath the voiceless 
eye of their keeper. 

But “ Pontis?” that was the name of a 
titled family. Was this young grenadier a 
cadet of the noble house whose representa- 
tives had fled before the horrors of the Revo- 
lution? He might be so by his person and 
bearing; and the idea retained hold of the 
imagination of Rosa, even after she learned 
that he had as little to do with the nobilit 
either of mind or birth as herself. Ane 
by-and-by came when such an idea was likely 
to present itself’ in a more enticing form than 
now, when counts were ata discount. The 
French were compelled to evacuate the Pen- 
insula. Louis le Desiré returned to the throne 
of his ancestors; and our Pontis and his wife 
found themselves once more in a country 
where the husband had worked in chains as a 
forcat. 

They proceeded to Soissons, to look after 
the wrecks which the Revolution might have 
spared of their ancestral fortune. They found 
themselves alone in the field. No other Pon- 
tis appeared upon the scene: all had perished 
in exile; and owing to the registers of the 
town having been burned in the confusion of 
the Revolution, the heir of the illustrious 
house was unable even to prove his birth! 
Thus unluckily situated, Pontis called upon 
an old lady of his own name, who was waiting 
in an agony of impatience to see her family 
re-established in their ancient honors by the 
blessed Restoration. She recognized the 
handsome young soldier asa Pontis at the 
first glance; she knew him by the hereditary 
nose; she could not be mistaken in the calm, 
firm, half-smiling lip, which gave the world 
assurance of a Pontis. But who was this 
young wife whom he presented to her? Had 
the unhappy man tarnished his blood with a 
mésalliancé ? Had he brought some obscure 
foreigner to mock the state of the Countess 
de Sainte-Héline ? No. The noble heir of 
the Pontis assured his aged relation, that even 
in exile he had been too proud of their com- 
mon name to share it with one meaner than 
himself. This lady, though their marriage 
was unsanctioned by her family till his claims 
should be established, was of the highest blood 
of Spain—she was a daughter of the viceroy 
of Malaga! This was enough, almost too 
much. ‘The old lady wept with pride and de- 
light, and she ended by making the whole 
town weep with her. An act of notoriety, as 
it is died: in French law, was readily obtain- 
ed, recognizing the birth of the returned emi- 
grant; and this being transferred to the ex- 
isting registers of Soissons, Pierre Coignard, 
the escaped felon, found himself transformed, 
as if by magic, into Pontis, Count de Sainte- 
Helene. 
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We have not ascertained that the pecuniary 
resources of the adventurer were much im- 
roved | y this recognition of his nobility ; in- 
eed it would seem from the context that this 
was not the case. Itis far more difficult to 
obtain an estate than a title; and perhaps the 
count may have thought it imprudent to refer 
his claims to the searching arbitrament of the 
courts of law. But his grateful prince would 
not suffer the scion of the noble house to 
languish in poverty and obscurity ; and in- 
deed the talents of the count offered the fair- 
est opportunities for his advancement, or ra- 
ther made his advancement a duty on the 
part of the court. He received successively 
the knightly decorations of the Legion of 
Honor and Saint Louis, became a member of 
the order of Alcantara, and rose to be a lieut- 
enant-colonel in the legion of the Seine. On 
his part he repaid the royal favor with un- 
bounded devotion, his loyalty was without re- 
proach, and he was esteemed one of the most 
rising and respectable characters in the 
French court. 

The expensive manner in which the count 
lived might have afforded, but for one cir- 
cumstance, some suspicion that he enjoyed 
still weightier favors of government than 
crosses and decorations. The pay of a lieut- 
enant-colonel, with any fragments he might 
have recovered of his Leeder possessions, 
was not enough to account for a liberality as 
unbounded as it was unostentatious. The in- 
exhaustible fund on which he drew was neither 
squandered nor spared ; he had money for all 
legitimate purposes; and when other men had 
recourse, on extraordinary emergencies, to 
loans and mortgages, the Count de Sainte 
Hélene had nothing to do but to write a 
cheque. His marriage accounted for this. 
His noble wife was the mine, on the produce 
of which he lived; and her Spanish gold was 
daily transmuted in any quantities into French 
silver. 

It was supposed at the time, however, that 
other men had recourse to more disreputa- 
ble means of supply; for the wholesale rob- 
beries that were committed on all hands had 
become as alarming as they were inexplicable. 
No precautions were sufficient for the safe- 
guard of valuable property. In the recesses 
of palaces, thefts were as common as in the 
shops of the citizens; and it was obvious that 
there had been established a system of bri- 
gandage, whose organization comprehended a 
much higher class than usual. Even a noble- 
man was not safe from suspicion whose habits 
exhibited anything of the mysterious; but as 
for our count and countess, they lived so much 
in public, they belonged so completely to the 
court and to society, that the suspicion must 
have been wild indeed which could attach it- 
self to them. 
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One day the count was at the head of his 
regiment in the Place du Carrouzel, assisting 
at a splendid military parade. On one side 
of the square were the garden and palace of 
the Tuileries; on the opposite side the Ave- 
nue du Neuilly, extending as straight as an 
arrow along the side of the Champs Elysées, 
to the verge of the horizon, now terminated 
by a triumphal arch; on the third, the Place 
Vendome, with its noble column ; and on the 
fourth, the Seine spanned by a bridge loaded 
with statues. This magnificent scene was 
crowded with spectators,even to the trees of 
the Champs Elysées; and as the Count de 
Sainte Héléne felt himself to be one of the 
great actors in the pageant, a wild throb must 
iave heaved the chest of the escaped forcat. 
But the word he hardly now considered to 
apply to him; for his fourteen years’ sentence 
was expired if not fulfilled. Some days ago 
he had celebrated in his own mind the four- 
teenth anniversary of his condemnation, and 
declared himself to be a free man! It is no 
wonder that on this occasion he should revert 
exultingly to his escape from the bagne, as an 
event which had turned the current of his 
life, and given him to his fortune; but as his 
thoughts lost themselves in the recollection, 
he leaped suddenly in the saddle, as if trans- 
fixed with a spear. 

At first he hardly knew what it was that 
had affected him, or knowing it, he set it down 
as a delusion growing out of his waking 
dream. An eye had rested upon his for a 
moment, as his face was turned towards the 
crowd—a phantom eye doubtless, such as 
sometimes glares upon us from the abysses of 
memory, for he never could meet with it again. 
Yet the count could not help repeating to 
himself, nor avoid a sensation of sickness as he 
did so, that the comrade he had abandoned to 
his chains, spurning him with his foot while he 
did so, was now a free man like himself, and 
by amore legitimate title! In the case of 
almost any other human being in similar cir- 
cumstances, this would have been of little 
consequence, for he was now rich enough to 
buy silence from hate itself. But Pontis knew 
his man. 

That night the portress of a common look- 
ing house in the rue Saint Maur was called 
from her repose by a gentle ring at the bell. 

“ What is your pleasure ?” said she, speak- 
ing through the wicket; “I am alone, and 
although very poor, do not care to open to 
strangers.” The visitor muttered a word in 
reply, and the door was opened as instantly 
as its ponderous bolts permitted. He followed 
her through a ruinous court, and signifying = 
a silent gesture that he would dispense wit 
her further service, he knocked at another 
door. Here he was again challenged; but 
his voice gained him admittance as before, 
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and presently he found himself in a room 
much more comfortable than might have been 
expected from the exterior. 

“What! you here?” said the man who 
opened the door to him, and who was the onl 
inmate of the apartment. “ Why, Peter, this 
is an unusual and unexpected honor.” 

“JT have reasons, Alexander,” replied the 
visitor gravely ; and as he opened his cloak 
and threw his hat upon the table, the striking 
resemblance between the two men would 
have enabled a stranger to pronounce them at 
once to be brothers. 

“ Reasons you of course have, for you never 
act without them: but before you open your 
budget, let me put youin good humor by pre- 
senting you with this handsome sum of money, 
your share of as rich a spoil as we have yet 
taken.” 

“ Set it down; I cannot attend to business 
at present. I have seen a ghost.” 

“ A ghost! I know a man who would scare 
even you; but I was not aware that you stood 
in special awe of the immaterial world. In 
what form appeared the ghost? ” 

“In the form of a human eye, which was 
fixed upon mine to-day for an instant in the 
Place du Carrouzel. Whether it was any- 
thing more than a fragment of a dream I had 
fallen into at the moment, I cannot tell; but 
if it was really in a human head, it belongs to 
the man you allude to.” 

“ And what then?” 

“ Merely that I am lost.” 

“ What nonsense! You are too clever, too 
self-possessed, too far-seeing for that. You 
are unknown even to your own band—I, your 
lieutenant and your brother, being the sole 
medium of communication between you. Be- 
sides me, you have no confidant in the world 
but your own wife, your splendid countess, 
who is the life and soul of the association, 
without whose guiding voice we could not stir 
a step, and who could not criminate you with- 
out destroying herself.” 

“ All that is true ; but you do not know the 
man as I do.” 

“ We must buy him.” 

“Tt is for that Iam here. But take care 
you bid high. Strip me of all I possess— 
take the diamond crosses from my breast— 
the jewels from my wife’s hair—but let him 
have his price! You must do still more than 
that.” 

“ Not blood ?” 

“ Not without necessity. We must employ 
him. We must steep his hand in crime—and 
that will be your easiest task. Till he is again 
at the mercy of the police—till the fourteen 

ears’ fetters of Toulon dance again before 

is vision—it is impossible for me to sleep.” 

“ And if all fails? If he will neither steal 
gold nor accept of it as a present—” 


“ Then we shall talk farther.” 

Among the crowd that day in the Place du 
Carrouzel, there had been a man who at- 
tracted the attention of some of the older 
members of the police. His was a well-known 
face ; but it hal not been seen for many 
years, and the thief-takers employed them- 
selves in getting the lineaments again by 
heart. ' But the man, secure in his innocence 
(for the bagne wipes off all scores), strolled 
carelessly on. He did not meet a single ac- 
quaintance—fourteen years being, in his call- 
ing, the outside limits of a generation ; till all 
on a sudden, as he glanced upon a general of- 
ficer passing slowly on horseback, an expres- 
sion of surprise escaped him, his dull eye 
lightened with joy, and then the brief illu- 
mination faded away into a fixed and lurid 
glare. At that moment the officer appeared 
to see him; and shutting his eyes suddenly, 
and ducking under the shoulders of the crowd, 
the old for at turned away. 

It was easy for him to ascertain the rank 
and position of the object of his interest; to 
learn that, without estates, he possessed prodi- 
gious wealth; that he had brought a wife with 
him from $ ain, who was supposed to be the 
source of his riches; and that the records of 
Soissons having been burned, he had estab- 
lished his birth by an “ act of notoriety.” 

“ Ah!” said he; “ that is so like him! He 
is a clever fellow, and he is now at his old 
tricks; but he has climbed thus far upon the 
shoulder of his comrade—he must down!” 
He went straight to the office of the prefect, 
and denounced Lieutenant-Colonel Pontis, 
Count de Sainte-Héléne, as an escaped forgat. 
The clerks laughed at him, the prefect order- 
ed him to be turned out, and the informer, 
saying politely that he would call again to- 
morrow, took his leave. 

The next morning he was met near the 
prefecture by a man who entered into con- 
versation with him. 

“ You are from Toulon ?” said the stranger 
abruptly. 

“Well, if so?” 

“ You are going to denounce somebody ?” 

“ Well?” 

“ He is too strong for you.” 

“ We shall see.” 

“ Are you rich?” 

“T have still enough for dinner; I must 
shift as I can for the rest of the day.” 

“ Will a thousand francs do?” 

“ No.” 

“Ten thousand ?” 

“ No.” 

“ Twenty thousand ?” 

“ No.” 

“ Come, at a word—we want to be friends 





with _ What do you want?” 
“Take four from fourteen, and there are 
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ten: ten years of fetters would satisfy me. I 
will not abate him a month!” 

“ Ha!—ha !—ha! that is a good joke! But 
do you not know that he is more than a count, 
more than a knight, more than a lieutenant- 
colonel ? Can you guess what he is?” 

“ Yes: he is the man who broke his com- 
pact with me in the bagne of Toulon, and 
spurned me away with his foot as he sprang 
over the wall. I must have him back: it is 
only justice. Good morning;” and the old 
forcat went into the prefecture. 

This time he was apparently but little more 
successful than on the former occasion; but 
the functionaries were surprised at his perti- 
nacity, and considered it due to the character 
of the count to send some one to him to hint 
delicately at the calumnies that were abroad. 
They told the informer, therefore, that inqui- 
ries would be made, and directed him to call 
the next day, in the idea that by that time 
they would have authority to take him into 
custody. He was pleased, accordingly, with 
his success. He dined cheerfully ; spent the 
afternoon in walking about; in the evening 
felt hungry again, but resisted the temptation 
to commit a theft, lest he should be locket up 
from the business that engrossed him; and at 
night, being perfectly moneyless, he repaired 
to one of the bridges to sleep under an arch. 

This was the most quiet, though by no 
means the most solitary, bed-chamber, he 
could have found; for that night every crib 
in Paris was searched for him by messengers 
who would have silenced him in one way or 
other. As it was, he lay undisturbed except 
by his dreams, and the fitful moonbeams 
glancing like spectres upon the water. Some- 
times he awoke, and fancied himself in the 
prison of Toulon, till reassured by the voice 
of the river which murmured in his ear. “ It 
is only justice.” Then he felt hungry, and 
the night air grew chill, and the hard stones 
pierced his limbs; and he thought of the thou- 
sands and thousands of francs that had been 
offered him, and of the pleasure and dignity 
of robbing in a great band commanded ‘by a 
nobleman. But then he shrugged his shoulder 
by means of which Coignard had stepped 
upon the wall; and looking forward to the 
morrow, a grim feeling of satisfaction stole 
over his heart, the indulgence of which seem- 
ed better than food, money, or honor. And 
then the moonbeams disappeared on the river, 
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and the wind moaned along its bosom, and 
the waters answered with a hollow murmur 
which syllabled in his ear, “ Justice—justice !” 
and he fell into a profound slumber that lasted 
till the morning. 

The prefect in the meantime had employed 
General Despinois to wait upon the count; 
but the latter, instead of meeting the charge 
with the incredulity, ridicule, or indignation 
that had been expected, made quiet speeches, 
and entered into long explanations, and the 
astonished envoy returned to his employers 
hardly able to form an opinion. That opinion, 
however, was at once come to by the more 
experienced authorities of the prefecture; 
and after a minute examination of the inform- 
er, who had planted himself at the office door 
long before it opened in the morning, it was 
determined to arrest the count on suspicion 
of being an escaped felon. But this was onl 
what he had expected, and for some days 
Paris was searched for him in vain. They 
tracked him at length to the house in the rue 
Saint Maur; and although he defended him- 
self with his pistols, both of which he dis- 
charged at the gensd’armes, he was overpow- 
ered, and taken into custody. The revela- 
tions made in this den of thieves identified 
him with the mysterious chief of banditti who 
had so long kept the city in awe; and _ being 
conducted to the prison of La Force; he was 
tried for various distinct robberies, as well as 
for his evasion from the bagne of Toulon. 

A narrative like this, with its circumstances 
laid only a few years ago, wears an air of im- 
probability ; but many personations quite as 
extraordinary took place after the conclusion 
of the Revolution. The peculiar feature in 
the case of Coignard, is, that the imposture 
was followed out tothe very last, in spite of 
the legal exposure. He would not plead by 
any other name than his fictitious one ; and 
the president of the court was obliged to call 
him simply, “ You accused!” When trans- 
ferred to his old quarters at Toulon, under 
sentence of fetters for life, he preserved the 
calm sedate dignity of an injured man, and 
was much respected by the other forcats, who 
always addressed him by his assumed title. 
This character he continued to enact up to his 
death ; and perhaps he ended by persuading 
even himself that the companion of nobles, 
and the protégé of a king, was in reality the 
Count de Sainte-Hélene. 








Tue eager inquiry for materials from which 
paper may be manufactured is still heard on all 
sides, and numerous are the suggestions made 
thereupon. One recommends turf; another, the 
frothy scum seen on ditches ; and we may add to 





the number by mentioning the conferve that 
grow so abundantly on the surface of standing- 
water, and become converted when dry into a spe- 
cies of natural paper—Chambers’s Journal. 
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From The Examiner. 


Transcaucasia: Sketches of the Nations and 
Races between the Black Sea and the Cas- 
pian. By Baron von Haxthausen, Author 
of “ Studien iiber die innern Zustande Russ- 
lands.” With Illustrations by Graeb. — 
Chapman and Hall. 


Baron von Haxthausen’s present work 
makes its first appearance in the form of the 
translation before us, and is to be published 
hereafter in Germany. The translation is ex- 
cellent, and well entitled to take rank with us 
in the best class of new books. The writer is 
a Westphalian nobleman, of studious and ac- 
tive habits, who became first known to his own 
public in Prussia as the author of inquiries 
concerning the tenure of land,and who has 
since that time travelled much in Russia and 
elsewhere, pursuing his inquiries with great 
candor, and still making it his main duty to 
study the relations of man to the soil, and his 
condition in each given case. He details here 
the information acquired during travels in 
Georgia, Armenia, and the adjacent provinces 
which lie between the Caspian and Black 
Seas, on the Asiatic side of the Caucasian 
range, the region wherein Tiflis is the chief 
of towns, and Ararat the chief of mountains. 

Though he has not lacked taste to observe 
or power to discuss scenery and architecture, 
Baron von Haxthausen’s main attention has 
been devoted in every place to the condition 
and habits of the people. He has observed 
carefully their habits and their humors, studied 
their character, stored up their legends. The 
philosophic tendency does not in ‘his case lead 
to mystification, or convert pleasant illustra- 
tion into dull and ponderous detail; it gives, 
as it always should, the charm of clearness to 
every description and discussion, and the book 
is in truth, as a piece of reading, so much the 
lighter for it. A philosophic traveller is the 
last man who ought to bea dull one. Thought- 
fulness and prosiness are qualities a great deal 
more antagonistic than your wise man of Go- 
tham commonly perceives. 

It is curious also to observe how much this 
book has gained by the advantage that flowed 
to the author from his manifest amiability, and 
the liking he contrived to acquire for all the 
people among whom his researches were pur- 
sued. A less approachable man would never 
have attached to his fortunes such a compound 
of the Pundit and the Scheherezade as the 
shoemaker Peter Neu, to the contents of whose 
memory author and reader of Transcaucasia 
are alike indebted for the unusually rich stores 
of local legend and tradition that enrich its 
pages. Peter Neu, shoemaker of Tiflis, became 
the Baron’s guide, interpreter, and friend. He 
Was 





a perfect original. Peter when a lad had emi- 
grated with his kinsfolk and countrymen from 
Wurtemberg, and with them had settled first at 
Odessa, and afterwards in a newly-established 
village colony near Tiflis. But Peter Neu was 
of a restless disposition; he wandered about 
through various parts of the country, went after- 
wards to Asia Minor, then to Persia, was ap- 
ae interpreter to the Crown Prince, Abbas 

firza, travelled with him for eight years, and af- 
ter the death of the Prince returned to his coun- 
trymen. Peter was an invaluable treasure to 
me; he had a remarkable genius for languages, 
and knewa dozen European and Asiatic tongtes, 
—German, French, Russian. Circassian, Tartar, 
Turkish, Armenian, Georgian, Persian, Koor- 
dish, etc. Peter had an astonishing memory, and 
in six weeks would, without any effort, acquire a 
power of expressing himself fiuently in a lan- 
guage perfectly new to him. United with this 
talent he possessed arich gift of poetical imagi- 
nation, and had an inexhaustible treasury of 
marchen, legends, and popular songs, gleaned 
from all the countries he had visited ; and as we 
lay in our tarantas, day or night, he used to re- 
late these stories with untiring energy, until I 
fell asleep. At first he was somewhat reserved, 
fancying that such popular stories were too tri- 
fling an amusement for a learned traveller; but 
after a few days we became bosom friends, hav- 
ing food, lodging, and everything in common.— 
And now the flood-gates of Peter’s knowled 
were opened! whenever, as we drove along, Io 
served any ruin, a strangely-shaped hill, a ca- 
vern, etc., I exclaimed, “ Come, Peter, now for 
another story,—some legend or a fairy tale! ”— 
And before an hour had passed he would return 
from the nearest village, Tatar or Georgian, what- 
ever place it happened to be, with a whole load 
of stories. At the same time, however, Peter was 
an adept in Buffoonery, and was never satisfied 
without receiving every day or two a downright 
scolding for some act of stupidity. As soon as 
this was administered and over, he embraced and 
kissed me again in the tenderest manner. 


Of these Suabians in Transcaucasia to 
whose stock Peter belonged, it should be said 
that they come chiefly from Wurtemberg, 
where they emigrated in 1818, being offended 
at religious innovations, among which the in- 
troduction of a new hymn-book in their 
churches was the chief. The Russian govern- 
ment assigned them some land near Odessa ; 
but, as they did not flourish there, they were 
transplanted at their own request, as colonists, 
to the neighborhood of Tiflis and other districts 
of the Transcaucasian provinces. 

Baron von Haxthausen writes in no spirit 
of enmity to Russia. He travelled so far as 
such a thing may be said of an honest and can- 
did man, in Russian interest, was treated hos- 
pitably by Russian officials, and sees much to 
admire in the Russian Government ; but, in- 
asmuch as he is honest and candid, he disgui- 
ses no truth that he ascertains, and his evi- 
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dences of misgovernment under the Russian 
military system, and of oppression and ine- 
quality of treatment suffered by the Transcau- 
casians, is plain enough. 





The existence in all these countries of a cer- 
tain system and constitution in family and com- 
munal life, arising out of manners and customs, 
and even sanctioned by law, however defective 
(in Georgia indeed by the Vakhtang code of laws) 
was entirely disregarded by the Russian officials. 
They were far too indolent to study the existing 
social condition of the people, and followed only 
the laws and principles of administration to 
which they were accustomed and which they 
brought from Russia; whilst their rule was not 
a little marked by arbitrary conduct, with occa- 
sional extortion and spoliation ; the superintend- 
ence and control being naturally much feebler 
and more ineffectual in the Caucasian provinces 
than elsewhere. The entire administration was 
at the same time of a military character ; and all 
complaints, even those of a merely civil nature, 
were referred to the General in command. 

As a natural result of this state of things, a 
bitter animosity to the Russians and the Russian 
Government F apa up amongst all these Cauca- 
sian tribes. On occasion of a journey which the 
Emperor Nicholas made, in October, 1837, 
through these provinces, it is said that the tschi- 
nowniks, or officials, issued an order that no pe- 
titions should be presented to him. At Akhal- 
zik, the inhabitants of an entire village were seen 
kneeling on the road in silence as the Emperor 
drove past, and this circumstance recurred seve- 
ral times. The Emperor inquired of the people 
what it meant; they replied, that they were for- 
bidden to approach him with — he told 
them it was not true, and that they might fearless- 
ly present any petitions. Thereupon the people 

oured forth to meet the Emperor in such num- 
ten, that during his journey only as far as Eri- 
van, about fourteen hundred petitions and com- 
plaints were preferred to him. 


The Emperor, who, according to his own 
system and so far as poli¢y permits, labors to 
be rudely just, ordered an inquiry into the na- 
tional peculiarities, institutions, and rights of 
Georgia and the adjacent provinces, with a 
view to a separation of the civil from the mili- 
tary power, and the introduction of a more 
congenial system of administration. Baron 
Hahn drew up a scheme founded upon such 
inquiries, and a new state of things became 
actually law; but the military officials, never- 
theless, would not abandon any of their old 
rights of wrong, and they made the new laws 
a dead letter in every particular. Here is an- 
other sketch of Russian Government in Trans- 
caucasia, the scene being Erivan. 


I spent the greater part of the day in examin- 
ing the canal-system of Erivan: and the head 
of .the police, who accompanied me, summoned 
several persons, best acquainted with these mat- 
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ters, to answer my inquiries. Abovian acted as 
interpreter, which led the people to imagine that 
I had probably some secret mission to examine 
into the state of the town, and report upon various 
complaints which they had recently forwarded. 
It was useless to protest that I was a mere tray- 
eller, seeking to obtain information upon these 
subjects : the people were evidently assured of the 
secret cause of my visit,—a mission perhaps from 
the Emperor himself! I believe the credentials 
thus thrust upon me procured me an insight into 
many things of which I might otherwise have re- 
mained ignorant. In the evening a solemn de- 
putation waited upon me from the city, praying 
to be allowed to lay before me its miserable con- 
dition ; adding, that they had frequently repre- 
sented the matter to the Government, but had 
never obtained a hearing. They related to me 
the following particulars :— 

In ancient times the princes and chiefs bestowed 
a large extent of fields on the citizens of Erivan, 
who possessed a deed confirming the grant by a 
former king of Armenia; this, I was informed, 
had been transmitted to the Government. as the 
ground of a petition. The Persian Government 
in its usual tyrannical manner, had unceremo- 
niously seized upon these town-fields, the Sirdars 
appropriating the income arising from them.— 
Under the Russian dominion also the fields have 
remained in the possession of the Government, 
which lets them out, fixing the rent according to 
the annual produce. The city is heavily burden- 
ed and taxed, and the loss of this source of 
revenue is a serious calamity to its inhabitants. 

At present the crown taxes on each house 
amount to three roubles, and the city is account- 
able for the payment. A commission of the in- 
habitants, at the head of which is the chief magis- 
trate, allots this sum according to the means of 
each person. The merchants, as a body, have to 
contribute five hundred rubles, and the artisans 
an equal sum, which amounts are assessed by the 
commission. The city is also called upon to 
raise large sums for public buildings, bridges, and 
roads, for the police, the chief magistrate and his 
clerks, public servants, the town physician, ete. 
For this object a tax is laid on the shops of the 
bazaar ; the gardens are valued anew every three 
years, and a tax of five per cent. levied on the 
net produce. 

The inhabitants complain that their condition 
at present is more oppressed than it was under 
the Persians, notwithstanding that the Persian 
officials exercised an extremely arbitrary and 
despotic power over them. The imposts under 
their former masters were low, the citizens being 
only taxed to the amount of five thousand rou- 
bles, including the tribute to the Shah, the sala- 
ries of the Sirdar and other officials, and the ex- 
penses of the city itself. At present, the inhabi 
tants are obliged to pay fifteen thousand roubles, 
besides being called upon to furnish horses for 
the post service, and to maintain watch and ward, 
ete. 

Trade and commerce are heavily burdened ; 
the resident merchant had formerly to pay two 
abbas for every horse-load of goods on passing 
from Turkey into Persia; whereas at the present 
day goods from Persia are charged with an ex- 
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ort duty of ten per cent., and an import duty 

ere of the same amount. The native Persian 
merchant has only to pay this import duty, and 
is consequently able to sell his goods considera- 
bly under those of the Erivan merchant. Pover- 
ty is daily on the increase, and the poor classes, 
in order to pay their taxes, are often compelled 
to sell all their furniture, and even their very 
beds; whilst persons in good circumstances, see- 
ing ruin staring them in the face, emigrate, for 
the most part to Persia, where they find every fa- 
cility for settling. 


Local information of a more scholarly kind 
than lay within the reach of Peter Neu, was 
obtained by Baron von Haxthausen from an- 
other friend, whose attachment he contrived 
to earn at Tiflis,an Armenian named Abo- 
vian. 


Abovian is descended from the family of an 
hereditary village chief. In Georgia and Immi- 
retia the Russian Government has recognized 
these families as of- princely rank,—in Armenia 
not even as noble! Early abuses on the one 
side have led to injustice on the other. 

Abovian wished to be a monk, and passed his 
novitiate in the celebrated convent of Echmiad- 
zin, at the time when the traveller Parrot was 
preparing to ascend Mount Ararat. Parrot want- 
ed to engage a native, suitable for his expedition, 
and proposed to the young monk to accompany 
him. He soon discovered in Abovian evidence 
of remarkable talent, and encouraged him to cn- 
ter on a course of study ata German university. 
Abovian went to Dorpat, and in four years had 
attained a complete ‘Seman university educa- 
tion, at the same time speaking and writing Ger- 
man so correctly that no one would have imag- 
ined him to be a foreigner: he married a Ger- 
man, and has established a complete German 
household. 


The active use of his own eyes and ears in 
travel, and the help of two such ready com- 
mentators as Abovian and Peter Neu, have 
made Baron Haxthausen’s account of Trans- 
caucasia by far the pleasantest that is acces- 
sible to English readers. Abovian also, we 
should say, deals in good stories. Here is 
one :— 


“ Once, in my youth,” said he, “ I went to Bay- 
azid, in Asia Minor. While sauntering about 
the bazaar, my attention was arrested by a man 
ofa wretched and melancholy appearance, rest- 
lessly wandering about and trembling incessant- 
Ps On inquiring the cause of his miserable con- 

ition, the following story was told me. He had 
once been a linen-weaver, and resided at a vil- 
lage at the foot of Mount Ararat. Falling in 
love with his master’s wife, he induced her to fly 
with him: they betook themselves to the moun- 
tains, and in tho evening reached a cave, where 
the woman staid to rest, while he went to seek pro- 
visions. After a short absence he returned; but 
great was his horror at beholding the woman in 
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the jaws of a monstrous snake, which had already 
swallowed half her person, and was only prevent- 
ed from completing its repast by her outstretched 
arms. “Cut the snake open with your sabre,” 
cried she to the man, “or slit its jaws on each 
side!” But the man was petrified with fear— 
“ At least,” she entreated, “hand me the sabre 
and let me rescue myself.” Her cries were in 
vain, for he had lost all power of exertion. “ Ah !” 
she then exclaimed in despair, “I see you are a 
coward, I will live no longer;” and closing her 
arms above her head, she instantly sank into the 
monster's belly. Then the man saw the snake 
coil itself round a pillar of basalt, to crush the 
bones of its victim, and he heard the smothered 
shrieks of the woman within it. Half insane from 
terror and remorse, he rushed from the cave, and 
ever after wandered about, the wretched being 
whom I saw.” 


We will add two brief legends. The first 
is attached to an old castle at Suram, in the 
South of Georgia. 


It was formerly in the possession of a Thaval, 
a feudal prince, who gave the early kings much 
trouble. On the south-west side of this castle is 
seen a wall, standing boldly, over a deep abyss, 
and so strong that it appears to form a part of 
the rock on which it is built. A certain Thaval 
once made great efforts to erect this wall, con- 
sidering it necessary for the defence of the cas- 
tle. But his labor was in vain, for during the 
night all that he had built up in the daytime was 
thrown down, and the people imagined that the 
work was under a curse or magical spel. A 
Persian priest being consulted on the matter, de- 
clared that the wall would never be completed, 
until the only son of a widow should be buried 
alive under the foundation. The boy was found 
and the wall was completed; but the wall has 
never dried, its surface remains covered with 
moisture—the tears of the unhappy mother. 


The second relates to the mountains of Ul- 
mish Altotem, in Armenia. They are said to 
have three hundred and sixty-six valleys. 


There once dwelt in a cavern in this country 
a vampyre, called Dakhanavar, who could not 
endure any one to penetrate into these mountains 
or count their valleys. Every one who attempted 
this had in the night his blood sucked by the 
monster, from the soles of his fect, until he died. 
The vampyre was however at last outwitted by 
two cunning fellows: they began to count the 
valleys, and when night came on they lay down 
to sleep, taking care to place themselves with the 
feet of the one under the head of the other. In 
the night the monster came, felt as usual, and 
found a head: then he felt at the other end, and 
found a head there also. “ Well,” cried he, “I 
have gone through the whole 366 valleys ofthese 
mountains, and have sucked the blood of people 
without end, but never yet did I find any one 
with two heads and no feet'” So saying he ran 





away, and was never more seen in that country ; 
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but ever after the people have known that the 
mountain has 366 valleys. 


We must add one more Armenian legend 
that refers to Tamerlane, and is connected 
with a certain monastery and a certain lake, 
and accounts also for the quarrelsome nature 
of the Lesghis. 


One time he set out, intending to destroy the 
celebrated monastery of Kiegantavang; and 
when he came to the river which ran through the 
valley, he saw encamped on the other side an in- 
numerable army of horsemen, arrayed in red and 
blue. “ There is surely no king, no great nation 
in this country,” he exclaimed,—* whence then 
such a host?” But Tamerlane alone saw the 
army ; his followers saw nothing ; then he per- 
ceived that a miracle had been wrought, and he 
cried out, “ Gjor-getsch!” (Behold and depart ;) 
and ever since, this monastery has borne the Tatar 
name of Gjorgetsch. 

Tamerlane spared the monastery, and soon af- 
terwards came to Lake Goktschai, on the shore 
of which stood a small monastery, where he saw 
a monk cast his cloak upon the water, place him 
self upon it, and sail along the lake. On behold- 
ing this miracle, Tamerlane called the monk to 
him and said, “ Pronounce a blessing on my ar- 
my, and demand any favor, it shall be granted 
thee.” Then the monk asked him to set free as 
many prisoners as the church of the monastery 
would hold. Lang Tamar assented, and all the 
host which his army had taken prisoners went 
one after another into the little church, and thus 
obtained their liberty. But the monk, instead of 
a blessing, gave Tamerlane a curse in writing: 
“Henceforth no ten men of thine army shall 
obey one and the same leader!” From that hour 
the army of Tamerlane was scattered abroad, and 
never collected again. From a part of this ar- 
my the Lesghis are descended, and never to this 
day have ten of them continued to obey the same 

er. 


From the very full and most interesting ac- 
count of the Armenians we can quote only a 
narration of the curious plan adopted for the 
management of wives, which Baron von Hax- 
thausen considers to be based on a subtle 
knowledge of the nature of a woman. 


The young unmarried people, of both sexes, 
enjoy perfect liberty, within the recognized lim- 
its of manners and propriety. Custom is here 
precisely the reverse of what prevails in the sur- 
rounding countries ; whilst in the latter the pur- 
chase of a wife is the only usual form of contract- 
ing a marriage, until which time the girl remains 
in perfect seclusion—among the Armenians, on 
the contrary, the young people of both sexes en- 
joy free social intercourse. The girls go where 
they like, unveiled and bareheaded; the young 
men carry on their love-suits freely and openly, 
and marriages of affection are of common occur- 
rence. But with marriage the scene changes; 
the word which the young woman pronounces at 
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the altar, in accepting her husband, is the Jast 
that is for along time heard from her lips. From 
that moment she never appears, even in her own 
house, unveiled. She is never seen abroad in the 
public streets, except when she goes to church, 
which is only twice in the year, and then closely 
veiled. Ifa stranger enters the house or garden 
she instantly conceals herself. With no person, 
not even her father or brother, is she allowed to 
exchange a single word; arid she speaks to her 
husband only when they are alone. With the 
rest of the household she can only communicate 
by gestures, and by talking on her fingers. This 
silent reserve, which custom imperativelv pre- 
scribes, the young wife maintains until she has 
borne her first child, from which period she be- 
comes gradually emancipated from her constraint: 
she speaks to her new-born infant; then her mo- 
ther-in-law is the first person she may address ; 
after awhile she is allowed to converse with her 
own mother, then with her sisters-in-law, and af- 
terwards her own sisters. Now she begins to talk 
with the young girls in the house, but always in 
a gentle whisper, that none of the male part of 
the family may hear what is said. The wife 
however is not fully emancipated, her education 
is not completed, until after the lapse of six 
years ; and even then she can never speak with 
any strangers of the other sex, nor appear before 
them unveiled. Ifwe examine closely into these 
social customs, in connection with the other pha- 
ses of national life in Armenia, we cannot but 
recognize in them a great knowledge of human 
nature and of the heart. 

Ihave before observed that these usages are 
not of an oppressive nature, but merely an edu- 
cation of the female sex ; for after the completion 
of her term of probation, the woman becomes 
free, enters on the full rights of the married state, 
and is the independent mistress of the house. If 
her husband is the head of the family, and she 
survives him, she succeeds to his place and pri- 
vileges, and is obeyed with the same veneration 
as the father, the patriarch of the family. She 
then occupies a social rank higher than any wo- 
man in the East, and indeed one commanding 
more respect than even amongst Europeans.— 
Abovian’s mother was in this position. 

From these customs moreover arises an inti- 
mate, an absorbing, and exclusive relation in the 
married state: the wife’s very existence becomes 

art of her husband’s ; she lives in him, and has 
intercourse with the world only through hin — 
This seclusion lasts for years,—it grows into a 
habit; the close intimacy of married life has 
time to be matured and confirmed, and the wife’s 
character is unfolded and strengthened: in her 
early years she has been screened from the temp- 
tation and opportunity for indulging in scandal 
and intrigue, and it is unlikely that she should 
gain a taste for this in after life; and when, after 
her probation, she acquires the liberty of speech, 
she learns to use this privilege with discretion — 
In short, marriages among the Armenians, I was 
assured, are generally patterns of conjugal hap- 

iness. 
‘ This subject may be regarded also in a some- 
what amusing light. Imagining five or six 





young married women (be it said with all due re-. 
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spect) living together in the same house, should 
we not anticipate continual quarrels and distur- 
bance, and the loss of all authority in the head 
of the family? No such thing: this danger is 
removed. Women’s quarrels generally arise from 
the use of women’s tongues; and it is not easy 
to quarrel for any length of time in pantomime, 
whilst the amusement of the spectators tends to 
allay any angry feelings. Even afterwards, when 
freedom of speech is restored, this being carried 
on in a whisper is unfavorable to quarrelling.— 
In short, to any one who has to manage a large 
household, containing several young women, I 
could give no better advice than to introduce this 
Armenian custom. 


This traveller’s account of the Yezidis, 
known as devil-worshippers, differs in some 
material respects from that of Mr. Layard.— 
A part of it may be quoted : 


The Yezidis are monotheists, and are ignorant 
of the doctrine of the Trinity. Of the Holy 
Spirit they know nothing ; they designate Christ 
as the Son of God, but do not recognize his divi- 
nity. They believe that Satan (Sheitan) was 
the first created, greatest, and most exalted of the 
archangels; that the world was made by him at 
God’s command, and that to him was entrusted 
its government ; but that, for esteeming himself 
equal with God, he was banished from the Di- 
vine presence. Nevertheless he will be again re- 
ceived into favor, and his kingdom (this world) 
restored to him. They suffer no one to speak ill 
of Satan: if the Tatar Mohammedan curse, 
“ Nalat Sheitanna !” (Accursed be Satan!) be 
uttered in their presence, they are bound to slay 
either the speaker or themselves. On a certain 
day they offer to Satan thirty sheep; at Easter 
they sacrifice to Christ, but only a single sheep ; 
Christ, they say, is merciful, and his favor easily 
Seago but Satan is not so readily propitiated. 

he sacrifices take place usually in the open 
country, but sometimes near the Armenian 
churches ; they are offered chiefly to Satan, some- 
times to Christ and the Saints, rarely or never 
directly to the Supreme Being. Satan is called 
Melik Tuous (King Peacock). The Yezidis have 
no special forms of prayer, but observe certain 
fasts. Peter Neu assured me that they are ex- 
tremely superstitious : if a circle is drawn around 
one of them with a stick, he dares not step out 
of it ; he will utter loud cries, but will remain on 
the spot fora week, unless the circle is erased 
by the person who drew it and with the same 
stick. Great purity of morals is required in the 
priests. They are not permitted to wear linen or 
cotton, only hair-cloth next the skin. 


We should add that the account given in 
this most interesting book of the Ossetes, and 
the inquiry into the affinity between their 
customs and those of the ancient Germans, is 
of considerable value. But we cannot stop to 
discuss it. We must bring our notice toa 
close, when we have extracted one more good 


fireside one evening by an Ossetian host, and 
noted down next day. It is a story like the 
serpent of eternity, continually swallowing its 
own tail; a story without end, of which the in- 
tention of course is to lull the hearer to re- 
pose. 


There once lived a man and his wife who had 
sixty bees; they counted them every day, and 
one time they missed a bee, they sought for it 
high and low, and at last found it yoked to a 
plough. The husband set to work to plough, 
and his wife led the bee; whereupon the bee 
stung her in the neck. Then the man got 
some nut oil, and rubbed it on the wounded 
part, which swelled up to the size of a mountain. 
A nut tree grew out of the mountain on her 
neck and bore many nuts. The husband count- 
ed the nuts every day until they were ripe, when 
he shook them down; but on counting them, 
one was gone, which he saw the bee dragging 
away. Ina great passion, he took up a handful 
of earth, and threw it after the bee, and out of 
this sprang a field, large enough to occupy three 
days in tilling it. This field he sowed with 
millet, and went every day to see how the crop 
was growing. One day a wild-boar came, root- 
ed up the field, and destroyed the crop. The 
man shot the swine dead, and found in its tail a 
roll of paper, on which the following was writ- 
ten: Once there came together to a mill two 
men, one rich and one poor; when each of them 
went to take his own meal, they found it all 
mixed up together, so that it could not be sepa- 
rated. So if they baked a cake, and the ques- 
tion arose, to Bens the cake belonged ; then 
they agreed that he who should tell the best 
story should have the cake; whereupon the rich 
man began :—“ Once upon atime I had a goose, 
upon which I loaded the food that I intended 
for ten laborers during the whole day; and she 
earried the food into the field. But a wolf met 
her, and ate up half the side of the goose. I 
healed the wounded side with brush-wood, and 
again loaded the food upon her back, and sent it 
to the workmen, and they had their dinner ear- 
lier than all the other workmen in the country.” 
This was the tale of the rich man ; the poor man 
then began as follows:—“ I and my wife had 
sixty bees, which we counted every day, till at 
last one was missing ; we searched for it high and 
low, and at last found it yoked to a plough.— 
Then I went to plough, and my wife was to lead. 
the bee, but it stung her in the neck ; I poured 
some oil upon the wound, for her neck had 
swelled up as big as a mountain.” And thus the 
tale goes on, gracefully weaving one story into 
another without end, until the listeners, one by 
one, drop off to sleep. It has quite the character 
of a dream, and map nd produces the effect of 
dreaming upon the sleepers. 


The whole work is adorned, we should add, 
with beautiful little sketches of scenery very 
ingeniously printed in colors. They form a 
most agreeable addition to a book that is wise, 
accurate, methodical, and at the same time as 





story from its rich collection. It was told at the 


entertaining as novel. 
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From the Buffalo Democrat, Aug. 17. 
WHAT THE SEA GIVES UP. 


THIRTEEN years have rolled away, with their 
joys and sorrows, their hopes and fears, their 
anticipations and disappointment, their fruits 
and their ashes, since the happy throng that 
waved their adieus and shouted “good bye,” 
from the decks of that “ new and staunch steam- 
er,” the Erie, were borne away from our wharves, 
one bright, Summer evening, to the joyous cheer- 
ing of friends ashore, amid the flaunting of ban- 
ners and accompanied by the best wishes of hun- 
dreds of spectators—Crowding her forward and 
lower decks were scores on scores of foreign peo- 
ple, freshly arrived from the densely inhabited 
countries of Europe, and bound for the broad 
prairies of our fair land, to reaching which they 
now looked with hopes stimulated by a prosper- 
ous voyage thus far and a cheerful reliance upon 
the good ship beneath them and her experienced 
crew. 

As they stood there, the young, the aged, the 
parent and child, sexes and conditions all min- 
gled in the pursuit of the one object, the seeking 
a new home among strangers, in a clime of which 
they knew absolutely nothing, those ill-fated 
emigrants thought little of the perils of the deep, 
nor conjured up any visions of the alternative so 
soon to be presented to their bewildered minds, 
of a death by the demon of fire, or a quieter 
grave beneath the waters of the lake that look- 
ed so placid and so innocent of danger. Thus 
she went off, with banners streaming, cheers re- 
sounding, music playing, and majestically plough- 
ed the bosom of her adopted element, the peer- 
less and unrivalled craft that was to bear the 
palm from all contestants. There were some 
who came to the wharf too late, and these were 
greeted by derisive shouts from those on board, 
and many a contemptuous laugh. But later at 
night, there came the awful rumor of a ship on 
fire and burning at sea, and those who watched 
the great globe of fire, and saw it rise and fall 
upon the swells, knew it for a beacon of death 
and woe, and went shudderingly to their couch- 
es to await the morning, with its full revelations 
of disaster. 

Thirteen years have passed since then, and 
many another calamity has obscured, with its 
dark story, the details of that dreadful night. 
For thirteen years the ashes of the Erie’s dead 
have been washed by the surges that boomed 
their requiem upon the lonely beach, and tossed 
the bones of the victims, and the treasure that 
went down with them and the sand and shells of 
the deep in one confused heap. 

But once more the light of day shines in upon 
the secrets that the sea has so long kept, and 
the ocean renders up its charge, at the behest of 
men who claim the hid len treasures. As of old 
the savage nations consecrated a great enter- 
prise by the sacrifice of living beings, so this 
exploration of the watery sepulchre has been ac- 
companied by new deaths, and the darker, final 
secret, is shared by those who would have learn- 
ed the lesser ones. But long and difficult labor 
has accomplished the task of the searchers, and 
their zeal has been rewarded. 





By the courtesy of Messrs. Mann, Vail & Co., 
and the gentlemen in their office, we were yes- 


terday shown the results of the enterprise, as far ~ 


as they have been revealed, and a melancholy 
story they tell. The coin which has been ob- 
tained from the wreck, is partly American and 
partly French. Some $1,200 in bright Ameri- 
can Eagles and lesser pieces, was deposited in 
the Hollister Bank, and about the same amount 
in gold, which has been burned and discolored 
but without loss of value, complete the tale of 
perfect coin rescued, thus far. By far the greater 
amount of treasure is probably contained in the 
unshapen masses of metal, which have been taken 
from the mud and ashes in the bottom of the 


hull. These present the appearance of having . 


been melted and dropped into water, and are of 
gold and silver, in some cases perhaps, with the 
baser metals mingled in them, and only by their 
great weight revealing their intrinsic worth. 
Rouleaux of five franc pieces, which having been 
slightly tipped from the perpendicular, are sol- 
dered together by fusion, and in one case we 
noticed a gold piece with a single link of a lady’s 
watch-guard adhering to its edge, as if placed 
there to suspend the coin. Two pork barrels 
are filled with this confused and agglomerated 
material, much of it in bits like shot, and weigh- 
ing, altogether, some 1600 pounds. Beside this, 
there are many pounds weight of coin partly 
melted, and clinging together very curiously. 
At a rough estimate, if the metal prove only sil- 
ver, we should say that $20,000 of treasure has 
been recovered, which, with the avails of the 
machinery, iron, etc., will make a handsome re- 
turn for the outlay. 

Our article is already so extended, that we 
have room only to advert to the other valuables 
that have been brought to light, and which, even 
more than the money seem to carry the mind by 
association, back to the owners of it all. The 
household goods, the little familiar articles of 
property that so directly point to nome and its 
joys, and tell the tale of sorrow so plainly, watch- 
es, with the hands pointing to the hour when 
they stopped forever, knives, even the little pipes 
that were in the pockets of the dead all act as 
silent historians and remembrances of the awful 
eve, and seem by their familiar look, to take 
us back, at once, to the day and moment when 
those who used them were hurried from life into 
a death as horrible as unlooked for. 





From the Eximiner. 


LOUIS NAPOLEON AND FREE TRADE. 


Tue French Emperor has just given a strik- 
ing illustration of the truth of what Sir Robert 
Peel urged upon his last cabinet, to the horror 
and disbelief of some members of it. He assert- 
ed that if the corn duties were once totally re- 
pealed, even in a time of famine,—they would 
not again be enacted. France has enjoyed for 
the last year a free trade in corn, owing to the 
failure of the preceding harvest. A more abund- 
ant harvest than the present was never produced 
in France. The government nevertheless has 
come forward with a decree, that the free-trade 
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regulations of last year shall endure, and the un- 
restricted import of corn be permitted. France 
therefore is brought to a level with England on 

great and important point of legislation. 
The trade in corn of both countries is free. The 
similar reduction of duties on salt meats and cat- 
tle will in all probability also be preserved, and 
no doubt the principle found to be so advantage- 
ous will be extended to other articles of neces- 
sity. As to luxuries, France abounds in them. 
and can well afford, upon other than free-trade 
reasons, to lower her tariff. 

Whatever on other grounds, then, may be 
said of the Emperor of the French, he undoubt- 
edly seeks his a ag in the large masses, 
not in privileged classes. As the great propor- 
tion of the French people raise their own ood 
and consume their own produce, the price is of 
comparatively small importance, whilst the dif- 
ference between scarcity and abundance is of 
very great importance. In France at present, 
moreover, the state, or the authorities local or 
central, are the great employers, It is a condi- 
tion of things out of which government finds it 
necessary to extricate itself, yet this it can never 
hope to do unless in times of cheapness and 
abundance. The aaa seems wisely resolved 
to get out of the difficulty by quietly adopting 
the principles of free trade. 





Germany from 1760 to 1814. By Mrs. Austin. 
London: Longman & Co. 


Ir is a known fact, that until the close of the 
eventful period with which this century com- 
menced, our neighbors the Germans had pro- 
duced but few autobiographies or memoirs of 
any historical or lite value. Whatever the 
cause, the fact is not to be denied. Only within 
the last twenty years has anything like progress 
in this direction been made; and the tide, once 
set in, the publication of the memorabilia of the 
worthies, who either assisted in creating or were 
created by the convulsions of the above period, 
has increased in an unprecedented degree. From 
the readable as well as the unreadable of the vo- 
lumes which have in this way deluged the Leip- 
sic book mart, Mrs. Austin some years ago on 
lected the materials of several interesting arti- 
cles, which were printed in the Edinburgh and 
North British Reviews. As such they merited and 
were properly praised, but when replaced before 
the public in the dignified form of a large octavo, 
and under the imposing title of “ Germany from 
1760 to 1814,” the expectation such a book na- 
turally excites is not gratified. We of course 
expected, on opening the volume, to find much 

iginal matter, derived from the authoress’s lon 
residence in the country and acquaintance wi 
its language and history, but were sadly disap- 
pointed t to find it consist almost entirely of long 
quotations, translated from diverse authors strun 
together, it is true, with due regard for time | 
place, but exhibiting little more than the paste 
and scissors cleverness of a bookmaker, com- 
bined with tolerable powers of translation. Of 
the smaciginel ideas with which Mrs. Austin has 
interlarded this scrap-book, there are one or two 
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which we cannot hesitate to pronounce unjust! 
and illiberal. Foremost among these is the opin 
ion entertained by the writer of Napoleon, of his, 
conduct and its effects in . Starting 
with unmitigated hatred of the great conquero 
and blind to all the valuable legal and politi 
improvements introduced by him into Germany, 
Mrs. Austin heaps upon Napoleon all the ab 
and obloquy she can. In this, womanlike, sh 
is biased by the unworthy conduct pursued b 
the Emperor towards the Queen Louisa; but, i 
judging him, Mrs. Austin ought not to overlook) 
the fact that even at the time of the invasion oft 
Germany there were many among the people, 
who preferred the grandeur of French slavery 
the abject torpidity created by German misman-| 
agement, while a still livelier sense, of affection 
it cannot be called, but of respect at least for tha} 
character of him she abuses, now animates the 
minds of the many even in Germany, whose, 
aspirations for political progress and political 
freedom are more than ever crushed by the| 
boundless social tyranny of native princes an 
their governments. Harsh in her judgment o 
Napoleon, Mrs. Austin is unjust in the opinion 
she expresses of Ritter Lang, whose memoirs, 
have afforded us unmixed pleasure, with a great, 
insight into the peculiar absurdities which char, 
acterized the diplomatic service in Germany at, 
the close of the last century. Mrs. Austin calls 
him a derisor, a sneering writer who could sea 
nothing but the hard realities of life, and who 
found in them the materials for ridicule only. 
In a lite point of view she may be right, in 
preferring Githe’s highly colored and varnished 
picture of the last coronation of a German Em- 
peror at Frankfort, but, as a picture of the man- 
ners of the time, of the meanness of earthly pom 
in Germany, of the incomparable nothings wi 
which German sovereigns occupied themselves, 
Ritter Lang deserves credit for truthfulness and 
care in painting details, while Géthe has drawn 
chiefly and acknowledgedly from imagination. 
Without entering further into the contents of 
the book, we can recommend it to our readers 
as an amusing and well-selected collection of, 
extracts from a variety of German authors, to 
whose writings it may perhaps introduce them. 
If the only result of its ——— should be 
the translation of Ritter g’s memoirs, Mrs. 
Austin will have rendered a service to the Eng- 
lish literature.—Economist. : 
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Respect FOR Property AND FEELING IN 
France.—Let us do justice to the French char- 
acter. Their self-command, upon-honor 
principle, is very remarkable and much more 
generally diffused than amozg our own popula- 
tion. ey are, I believe, s more honest people, 
than the British. The hggar, who is evidently, 
hungry, respects the fuit u the road-side 
within his — ejsoough r i 

rotect it. Property is much respected in Franco; 
on in bringing ap children, this fidelity towards 
the property LG —_ — Ay my a oe 
fully ineulea' paren’ e lowest c 
in the home einaiion of their children, than 





with us. This respect for property is closely 
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connected with that respect for the feelings of 
our neighbors, which constitutes what is called 
manners. This is carefully inculcated in child- 
ren of all ranks in France. They are taught to 
do what is pleasing and le to others. 
‘We are too apt to undervalue this — as tend- 
ing merely to superficial accomplishments, to 
empty compliment in words, and unmeaning 
appearance in acts. But, in reality, this refer- 
ence to the feeling of others in all we do, is a 
moral habit of great value where it is generally 
diffused, and enters into the home — of 
every family. It is an edycation both of the 
parent and child in morals, carried on through 
the medium of external manners. Our lower 
and middle classes are deficient in this kind of 
family education ; and there is some danger that 
the parents in those classes may come to rely 
too much with us, for all education, upon the 
parish and Sunday schools. It is but — 
writing, reckoning, and the catechism, after all, 
that can be taught a _ by the most perfect 
system of national school education; and those 
enn would be dearly bought if they in- 
terfere with, or supersede family instruction and 
parental example, and admonition in the right 
and wrong, in conduct, morals, and manners. It 
is a fine distinction of the French national char- 
actor, and social economy, that practical moral- 
ity is more generally taught through manners, 
among and by the people themselves, than in any 





country in Europe. One or two striking in- 
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stances of this general respect for have 
occurred to me in travelling in eet once 
forgot my umbrella in a diligence going to Bor- 
deaux, in which I travelled as faras Tours. My 
umbrella went on to Bordeaux, and returned to 
Tours in the corner of the coach, without being 
appropriated by any of the numerous passengers, 
or workpeople, who must have passed through 
it on so long a journey, and have had this stra 
unowned article before them. I once travel- 
led from Paris to Boulogne with a gentleman 
who had come up the same road a few days be- 
fore. We were conversing on this very subject, 
the honesty of the mee | in general, and he 
recollected having left on the table of one of 
the inns half a basket of grapes, worth about 
12 sous, which, he said, he was sure he would 
find safe. On arriving, he asked the waiter if he 
had seen the grapes, and they were instantly 
roduced, as a matter of course, out of a press 
in which = been carefully put away as 
property not belonging to the house. ‘It is the 
diffusion and exposure of property in small 
things, among a nation of small proprietors, that 
produce this regard for its safety even in trifles, 
this practical morality. It is not, the value lost, 
but the injury to the feeling of ownership, which 
constitutes the criminality, or rather the injury, 
in many petty aggressions on property; and re- 
spect for the feelings of*others enters into the 
manners and mo of the French.—LZaing’s 
Notes of a Traveller. 





SAXONY. 


ArrENTIon has been drawn to Saxony by the 
death of the late reigning prince of that country, 
killed by a kick from a horse. It might have 
scemed difficult for a dynasty to make itself so 
completely strange to the interests, ideas, tastes, 
and tendencies of the people over which it rules, 
as the Saxon princes have done. The population 
of that country are traders, manufacturers, Prot- 
estants, and liberals ; yet their kings, never look- 
ing beyond the court circle, are Roman Catholic. 
reactionary, and anti-constitutional. We har. 
seen the late king lustily cheered on the review- 
ground at Windsor, and we have also seen him 
enter his good town of Leipsic, when not a sin- 
gie citizen uttered a sound, or even doffed a hat 
to him, so universally was he detested and con- 
temned. 

It is complaimd that the Saxon government is 
Russian, and thatthe change of sovereigns will 
make no difference. Of course not. Wurtemberg 
is Russian, Saxony is Russian, Hesse is Russian. 
All the small states are Russian. Why? Be- 
cause im the German struggles and convulsions 
of a few years back, the consitutional and liberal 
party was beaten everywhere, «rushed, proscribed, 
scouted, trodden down. Those who gained, and 
kept the ascendant, and who received loud 

praises for their firmness and conservatism even 
amongst ourselves, were the ie, the abso- 


and by Russia, countenanced and praised by Eng- 
land, they triumphed at Dresden, at Berlin, at 
Cassel, and everywhere else. What is the result ? 
Why, that Germany is absolutist, and of course 
that it worships the present type of absolutism, 
which is Russia. Even Austria herself, when in- 
clined to pursue a liberal and independent course, 
receives nothing but discountenance and oppesi- 
tion inthe attempt. If we had wanted a Ger- 
many to withstand the dictatorship of Russia, we 
ehould have supported a free, an independent, a 
liberal Germany. But we did nothing of the 
kind. Both England and France displayed cold- 
ness and contempt, and even in one or two in- 
stances practical hostility, to the liberal and con- 
stitutional efforts of the Germans. And we are 
now repaid, in our struggle with Russia, by the 
sluggish indifference of pth liberals and the 
active enmity of German absolutists—Ezaminer, 
19 August. 





From the Examiner. 
THE CADI. 
* Could a Christian be a agist 


magistrate in Turkey? Could he 
be a Cadi? *— Mr. Cospen, in the House of Commons. 


Sucn were the questions triumphantly put 
Mr. Cobden in one of the late debates on 





lutist, the aristocratic party. Backed by Austria 


war, when, after asserting that the Chris- 
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tians in Turkey were not only shorn of all the 
liberty but also of all the law ag me entitled 
to, he saw the contradictory Mr. Layard shake 
his head. 2 
The questions have certainly a puzzling 
look. When Mr. Cobden says a Christian can- 
not be a Magistrate, and cannot be a Cadi, 
does he mean that a Cadi Ly hn js 
a Magistrate is a Cadi, and a Christian can be 
neither? We do not — to say that we 
were much embarrassed by Mr. Cobden’s 
questions, and we cannot say that we found 
perfect enlightenment even in Mr. Layard’s 
counter questions: Can a Roman Catholic 


Bishop be Lord Chancellor? Can he be}; 


Archbishop of Canterbury ? 

However, the matter has since cleared up a 
little. It is something to know what a Cadi 
really is, and what his duties are, and whether 
or not he performs them satisfactorily ; and 
happening to find this information in the 

ble pages of Household Words, where a 

ving Englishman, whose little book was no- 

ticed in these pages the other week, describes 

a Cadi of his acquaintance, we have had 

some light also thrown incidentally on Mr. 
Cobden’s queries. 


The Cadi is an august apparition, and I sit in 
a kiosch or summer-house which overlooks the 
sea, conversing with him. We are having one of 
those dear dreamy conversations that I used to 
love in old time, when I lived among the quaint 
and simple scholars of pleasant Germany. But I 
think the conversation of the Cadi is still more 
oi and simple, There is a delightful and 

ildlike gravity about it which refreshes and im- 
Prviet me describe the Cadi. Hi 

t me describe the Cadi. He is a tall, fair man, 

beautiful as the hero of an eastern tale. He wears 
& snow-white turban on his head, and flowin 
robes of a texture at once rich and delicate. i 
am sorry, upon the whole, that the Cadi wears 
the British shoe, because I think he would look 
better in Turkish slippers. I would rather not 
look at his feet, therefore ; my eyes repose with 
much greater pleasure on the chaplet of amber 
beads which he is rye Spee and on his digni- 
fied and manly beard. face wears an expres- 
sion of habitual good humor, and there is that 
general sunny openness about it which bes 
aclear conscience. If I were a prisoner I should 
like to be judged by the Cadi, for I am sure that 
his judgment would be tempered with mercy, I 
think you might believe in the Cadi’s word as 
implicitly as in that of the-best gentleman in Eu- 
tope. I feel instinctively that he is incapable of 
anything tricky or vulgar. There is something 
S once — ~ a - man. He 

mmands immediate fri ip and respect from 
all who know him. . — 


After pi 


and conversation, the Cadi 
‘ P » the be- 


essionally communicative : — 


Then we are again at peace until after a cup 
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of unsweetened coffee, when I ask the Cadi if he 
has had much professional business lately. He says 
yes ; and adds that it has been chiefly with the 
Greeks, who have grown very troublesome. He 
shakes his head doubtingly when he speaks of that 
people, and he fears there is nothing good to be 
done with them. “Iam like a certain father,” says 
the Cadi, = illustrating his oa by an an- 
ecdote, “ who had three sons. My eldest always 
tells me the truth ; he is the Osmanli. —_ sec- 
ond always tells me falsehoods; he is the Zinga- 
ri, or the Bulgarian. And when I have to deal 
with either of these, I know how to act ; but my 
third son tells me sometimes truth and sometimes falsé 
hood ; he is made up of cunning, and deceives me al- 
ways. He is the , and I never know how to treat 
wm. 


In other words, the Greek puzzled the Cadi 
as Mr. Cobden did ourselves and the House 
of Commons. He did not a untruth in > 
many words, but he mee it in a couple 
of;questions artfully combined. That third son 
of the Cadi must have been at his elbow. Who 
but a Greek could so skilfully have presented 
as synonymous the terms of two questions, to 
which the answers, if correctly given, must be 
in terms exactly opposite ? t them not as 
questions, but assertions. Say that a Chris- 
tian cannot be a Magistrate, and cannot be a 
Cadi; and the one proposition is as false as the 
other proposition is true. Could anything 
more happily have hit off the character attrib- 
uted by the Cadi to the sa; ——s third son 
the Greek ? Really Mr. Co en must be more 
careful of the sources to which he applies in 
future for information about the East. The 
honorable gentleman may have trouble with 
that boy, next session, if he puts too much con~ 
fidence in him. 

The sober truth is, that though a Christian 
can be a magistrate in Turkey, he cannot be 
the kind of ee who is called a Cadi. 
He can be an Ambassador to foreign courts; 
for a most popular and estimable Christian 
now fills that post with us. He can be Prince 
of Servia, Hospodar of Moldavia and Walla- 
chia, and fill all offices subordinate to those 
dignitaries. Nay, more than this. The chris- 
tian patriarchs, bishops, and cle have 
maintained, in Syria and the Holy Land, all 
the privileges and immunities which they en- 
joyed previously to the Ottoman occupation 
of the country ; and as extensive domains ap- 
pertain to Christian monasteries, and 
civil power and dignity is associated with the 
quae office, all such trusts and duties fall 
of right to the Christian. 

. J. Fe mn Bowen, now Government 
Secretary for the Ionisn Islands, and well ac- 
quainted with Greek institutions and with the 
language, has clearly explained these magiste- 
rial duties as connected with the epi 
His authority may be enough perhaps even to 
convince Mr. Cobden that though a Christian 
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cannot be a Cadi, he is not therefore necessa- 
rily deprived of all law, even in the dominions 
of the Ottoman. 


The Greek community is presided over by the 
bishop, who settles all civil causes amongst his 
co-religionists, if Turks are not concerned in them. 
This is the practice throughout the Turkish do- 
minions ; and the immense powers which it con- 
fers on the Greek bishops give them a good right 
to the title of despot, that is, Lord or Master, 
which is assi 
In fact, the Metropolitan Bishop is generally the 
most important functionary after the Pacha of a 
Province ; and if supported by the English, 
French, and Russian Consuls, can ordinarily 
— from Constantinople the removal of any 

urkish official who may have made himself ob- 
noxious to the Christians. 





France presents a singular picture in the 
midst*of the great war by which she with the 
help of England is coercing the potentate of the 
North. The Emperor, escaping for a space from 
the cares of state, is rusticating with his Empress 
in the mountains, while his loving subjects are 
celebrating the féte of his anniversary in the 
capital and the provincial towns, and the voice 
of the first Napoleon is speaking from his tomb 
to the veterans of the last war in accents of pa- 
ternal care. M. Achille Fould, the Finance Min- 
ister, publishes a report, confirmed by the decree 
of the reigning Emperor, specifying how eight 
millions of francs shall be divided among the 
veterans of the last war, and among those who 
suffered in the great military events of the war, 
or their survivors; a contribution towards carry- 
ing out the will by which the first Napoleon ap- 
propriated two hundred millions of francs to the 
same purpose. Thus, while the people are re- 
pricing in their present Emperor, the power and 

mevolence of the first of the race is presented 
in an enduring form. The several camps which 
have been prepared to reinforce the armies of 
France during the progress of the war also come 
into the picture. 

Yet the great master of the land, after receiv- 
ing the compliments of the people of Bayonne, 
is off to the mountains, discoursing freely with 
the people whom he meets, or going to more 
solitary scenes where there are no people. Now 
you see the Empress sitting on a bench, the Em- 
peror at her feet on the grass ; next he is rowing 
one of his faithful attendants, a companion in 
former and less brilliant days, across the Nive, 
to view the scenery from the opposite side. 

There was some question as to the reason of 
the Emperor’s absence: we were sure that there 
was @ reason, and perhaps a part of it may be 
conjectured from an expression which he let fall 
in reply to the address from the Bishop of Ba- 
yonne— 


° yp gereenes on this Gay at Bayonne is a 
fact which I mention with pleasure ; for it proves 


that France, calm and 
any of those 
of the state to 


happy, 20 lo feels 
rehensions Thich Oblige the head 
always armed and on the qui 


THE NIGHTINGALE. 


vive in the capital; and it proves that France 
can support a distant war without her internal 
life ceasing to be free and regular.” 


Thus France, taking up arms her 
enemy, féting her Emperor, listening to the im- 
mortal voice of the first Napoleon, while the 
present ruler exemplifies the firm order.of af- 
fairs by returning to enjoy freedom and ease in 
rustic abodes, presents a picture, a little studied 
perhaps, but still very striking —Spectator, 19th 


ed them by both Turks and Greeks. | August 





From Bentley’s Miscellany. 
THE NIGHTINGALE. 


My aviary was full of harmony; only one 
instrument was wanting to bring it to perfec- 
tion. Peri was entering upon his second 
summer, and his voice had never yet been 
heard. Some anxiety was beginning to be 
felt. One shook his head, and said there 
never was a proverb without foundation ; that 
if nightingales did sing in cages, that was the 
exception, and did not impugn the rule. An- 
other said that a nightingale must be solitary 
at all events; and that, whatever it might do 
in a cage, it was nonsense to suppose it would 
sing in an aviary with other birds. A third 
hoped that, after all, Peri would not turn out 
ray a female ; and, in short, I began myself 
to think that I must be content with lovi 
him because he loved me, when, one day as 
sat reading in the aviary at the hour when 
there generally was silence there, the birds 
taking their siesta on their artificial tree, and 
Peri concealed in his dark cage, there sud- 
denly shot up through the ceiling and away 
up to heaven such a note, a clear, full, pro- 
longed note of such unutterable sweetness 
and liquid music as the dullest ear, capable 
of receiving sounds, could never confound 
with any other earthly tone. Iam — 
and simply sincere in saying so! It was a 
note of triumph; but of that pure, ineffable 
triumph which gives the glory where it is due 
for some extraordinary gift made perfect. 
With shame I confess its effect upon myself; 
I burst into tears! It was but one single 
note, and lasted not more, perhaps, than ten 
seconds ; but I knew, I felt, though I saw him 
not, that it was the nightingale. The spell 
was broken ; and, although he uttered not an- 
other note for two or three days, I felt from 
that moment that I possessed a treasure which 
no money could purchase from me. The next 
time I heard him was three days after, when, 
coming out of his cage, he placed himself on 
the little ledge of wood which kept in the 
earth round the branch of ilex, exactly oppo- 
site to me as I sat at breakfast; and there, 
looking full in my face, he rewarded me,—ay! 





had he died the moment after,—for all my 
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care and all my tenderness. He was a - 
fect nightingale! In winter I brought him, 
in his cage, to my sitting-room; and there he 
ied me when I played the harp, in 
a manner that could leave no doubt upon any 
cultivated ear, that he purposely varied and 
adapted his harmony to whatever I might be 
playing: and he showed preference for some 
music over others. Oh, no! let it not be 
believed that it is only the rarity of the night- 
ingale’s voice to English ears, or its only sin; 
ing when other birds are silent, that causes it 
to be so highly praised: it is most prized 
where it is most common. I never heard an 
Italian speak of a nightingale but in tones of 
rapture and enthusiasm. And it is not true 
that it only sings when other birds are silent. 
It sings while it remains in the country—for 
even central Italy is too cold for it in winter 
uite as much and as continuously as other 
birds. And oh! who that has ever sat listening 
to a nightingale not far distant, on an acacia 
a or some other tree shedding perfume 
on the dewy evening air, while a misty veil is 
creeping over the loveliness of nature, until 
every sense, blending into one delightful con- 
sciousness of being, gives an idea of: what per- 
fect happiness may ; who that has enjoyed 
this cont endure to hear it said that in those 
strains there is nothin ‘—~ ? nothing su- 
perior to all other birds Alas! alas! for the 
organization of him who says so! With those 
who say that it is impossible to define in what 
consists the superiority of the nightingale’s 
singing, I can perfectly agree; for who has 
sounds or signs to convey an idea of such 
superiority ? Poets have said truly that it is 
& pensive melody, while that of*birds in gene- 
is joyous ; but those have gone too far who 
have pronounced it the voice of melanchol 
or lamentation. On the contrary, no soun 
Ihave ever heard convey to me such an idea 
of pure, exalted, perfect, ineffable happiness ; 
happiness not of this world, but of that kind 
which we may suppose to be felt by beings 
who only visit it in the summer season and in 
the happier climes, to taste of all it has best, 
and to withdraw ere the wintry hour cometh. 
In the answering of other birds to each other 
at the evening concert, we generally detect a 
challenging, even rivalry, as to who can sing 
best, if not loudest ; but when, and it is rare- 
ly, two nightingales are heard together, who 
could fail to be struck with the soft, sweet, 
elegant reserve of a high, refined, and gra- 
Cious nature ? won, as it were, each by the 
charm of the other to give forth their medita- 
tions on the higher a happier mysteries of 
creation! I never have ae during the 
Many years which I have now listened to 
them, contemplative evening songs with- 


out this idea occurring to me. One of the 
striking characteristics of the nightingale in 
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pore form, is elegance ; refined, intellee- 
, aristocratic elegance. There are those, 
also, who say they are not beautiful. No, 
they are not beautiful if beauty consists in 
variety of colors, or in gay plu ;_ but, to 
him who can behold the grace as elegance 
of their classic forms, clothed in that rich nut- 
brown which is neither sad nor gay, but, like 
their song, subdued, el t, pure, and chaste, 
throwing back the golden tinge with which 
the admiring sun would sometimes bedeck 
them; or look on that large, black, and most 
sentimental eye, without feeling that there is 
more than beauty there; to him I must again 
exclaim, alas! for his organization. I do not 
say it as meaning that such a one is fit for all 
that is said of him “ who hath not music in 
his soul ;” but I say it in pure and unaffected 
a, bw the enjoyment of which he is deprived. 
e first time I became fully aware of the 
extraordinary power and expression of a 
nightingale’s eye was upon the occasion of my 
pursuing and catching one in my aviary—not 
my Peri, but one which had been previously 
given to me full-grown, and which accordingly 
made its escape very soon after. It ed 
wildly against my hand for a moment, but 
when finding itself hopelessly a prisoner, nev- 
er have I thought without pain, though it hap- 
pened years ago, of the look of intensely re- 
roachful, but gently reasoning inquiry which 
it sent, purposely, consciously sent through my 
eyes into my very soul: saying most a 
bly, “ How can you justify this to yourself?” 
I let it go at once. Another more ble 
instance occurred tome. A person with whom 
I was conversing, looking towards the night- 
ingales I now have, observed to me that one 
of them had a blade of grass growing, as it 
were, out of its beak. I took no notice until 
my friend repeated his observation, addin 
that the bird seemed gasping. I then took it 
into my hand, which, though very unusual, it 
- not at all resist, and st << it real- 
was ing, I drew out the blade of grass 
m © tak of which it had swallowed 
nearly half a finger length with its bulbous 
root, but of which it could not manage the 
rest ; and, once again was shot into my soul a 
soul-proceeding look of gratitude which abso- 
lutely startled not only me but my companion ; 
and nothing in this world could now persuade 
me that nightingales are not very much more 
highly organized than is generally supposed. 
Another peculiarity of theirs—at least as far 
as my experience goes, it is peculiar to them 
in the manner and extent of it—is that, while 
other birds when hesitating whether or not 
to trust the hand that offers them food, keep 
looking at the food as they advance to or recede 
from it, at most casting a shy furtive glance at 
the offerer, as if to see whether they are ob- 
served, or may safely steal, the nightingale, 
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when he begins to think of trusting you, looks 
up openly, candidly, inquiringly into your eyes, 
and asks if he may indeed trust you. I am 
perfectly convinced that every one who has 
studied the real, unadulterated nightingale 
with sympathy and affection, will poe allI 
have maid upon this subject. Such persons 
= also, no cry ae on tae Sg I _~ 
“the ecstasy” of nightingales, that is, after 
having been taken ‘i the nd or otherwise 
much frightened, they become fixed, as it were 
ecstatic. They remain perfectly still, looking 
out on vacancy, and neither heed the voice 
nor the offer of food, or even the attempt to 
reseize them; and this state continues some- 
times for half-an-hour, sometimes for longer, 
after the cause of alarm, or, as I believe it to 
be, of offended delicacy or dignity is how 
The first time I saw this I thought the bird 
was about to dropdead. I afterwards came to 
understand it better, and then it became to me 
inexpressibly affecting, as intense silent emo- 
tion — is. Seeing a human being thus, 
we should suppose him wrapt, absolutely wrapt 
in prayer or inspiration. No intimacy, no do- 
mestication, prevents this strange seizure. Pe- 
ri flew constantly upon my hand, upon my 
shoulder, or my lap; would eat out of my 
mouth, and when I placed a worm under my 
hand, would force his beak between my fin- 
gers to get at it; and yet if I seized him 
unawares, or against his will, he would 
fall into that ecstatic state, and more than 
once remained in it on my bosom, where 
I had placed him in order to let him fly 
away. What I am about now to say I do not 
give on my own authority, but I believe it 
without difficulty, from the equally curious 
things which I have seen; from the universal- 
ity of the belief of it here ; and from the as- 
surances of those on whose words I rely, and 
who themselves have seen it. It is that, 
when the nightingale who is hatching her 
young brood finds out, by her marvellous in- 
stinct, that the nest has been profaned by the 
hand of man, she immediately poisons her off- 
ring ; preferring their death to their slavery. 
ut how does she know that slavery will en- 
sue? I am told however that this Roman 
heroism is not confined to nightingales. 
Again, nightingales are the only birds 
which I have ever observed to endeavor, un- 
taught, to make themselves understood by us 
through sounds. Nightingales positively do. 
The first time I observed this, was when I 
ut a strange nightingale into the cage with 
Beri He was excessively annoyed and alarm- 
ed, and for some time fluttered and flew wild- 
ly through his cage, as birds generally do on 
such occasions ; but, as if recovering his pre- 
sence of mind, he presently flew upon the up- 
per perch, and, putting his face close up to 
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ing his look of intelligence and communication 
into my eyes, he rapidly uttered what we 
should call a jabbering remonstrance or en- 
treaty, just raising his voice to what we should 
call the ing tone: and I could no more 
have resisted that ap than if he had ut- 
tered it in English! He repeated the same 
thing on another occasion. 

Leo was in one of his tyrannical moods, for 
he was rather of a fitful temper. Dear bird! 
of whom I may truly say, “ E loved thee for 
thy virtues, and for thy fa ults I believe I loved 
thee still more. He took it into his head to 
break the thread which prevented his passing 
into Peri’s cage, drove him out, and took pos- 
session of it. I knew nothing of this, as it 
occurred during my absence from the aviary ; 
but no sooner was I within the door on my 
return than Peri, who seldom went upon the 
ilex branch, started out from the centre of it, 
and, thus arresting my attention, and fixing 
his eyes upon mine, once more repeated his 
most uliar, rapid, jabbering complaint; 
and, although I cannot tell how or why, I per- 
fectly understood in one moment all that 
py wap No pee: had I chased Leo i 
of the , and replaced its temporary hin- 

es, thaw Peri, a had yeti nm watched 
fhe whole process, flew down from the branch, 
and, with their peculiar, noiseless, mouse-like 
mode of escape, slipped into it, and remained 
there until, doubtless, he believed the giant’s 
wrath had evaporated. And what became of 
this intelligent, beautiful, and yeas apo | 
creature ? I sent it, also in its own cage an 
with all its appurtenances, to another friend 
whose villa was about a mile distant, through 
@ winding, woody road, and on a different 
elevation from mine. Notwithstanding all 
this, he who scarcely ever left his cage even 
when it was open, made his escape, came 
home, and was taken in his old, but then 
empty, aviary. Are domesticated birds not 
happy then? He was consigned to the kind 
old priest already alluded to, thoroughly skill- 
ed in the management of birds, and by whom 
he also had been nursed in his infancy for me, 
and who, I am convinced, would have sacri- 
ficed a finger to have been able to bestow him 
upon me a second time; but, alas! who can 
minister to the mind diseased? My Peri 
died in a few days of a broken heart.—S. C. 


From the Examiner, 19 Aug. 
CUBA AND THE SLAVE TRADE. 

Hanrpty had the first intimation of revolution- 
disturbance at Madrid reached Washington, 
om President Pierce, in a message to the Sen- 
ate, reopened the question of American relations 
with Cuba by an a threat against the 
Spanish Government. Mr. Pierce no doubt sees 
very clearly that there is only one effectual mode 
of retaining Cuba as a possession of Spain. A 








mine, which was peering over him, and look- 


day or two before the session closed, Lord John 
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CUBA AND THE SLAVE TRADE. 


Rusuell referred to the same subject with the re- 
mark that the late cores in Spain were favor- 
able to a diminution of the Cuban Slave Trade. 
In short, whether to those who would save Cuba 
for Spain, or to those who are only eager for the 
excuse to precipitate a separation, the probable 
influence upon this question of the events now 
going on at Madrid has become justly matter 
of the deepest interest. ° 
It is to be hoped that Lord John Russell’s re- 
mark is more likely to be confirmed than the an- 
ticipation of President Pierce. In the first place, 
Espartero is the only Spanish statesman of any 
eminence who really desires, on moral grounds, 
to see the suppression of the Slave Trade ; and it 
was during his regency, when Valdez was Cap- 
tain-General of Cuba, that a check was once 
given to it. One of his first acts, too, on his re- 
appearance on the Spanish stage of power, has 
been the reappointment of General Concha, who, 
next to Valdez, returned to Havanna with hands 
comparatively undefiled. Thus we have assur- 
ance that the policy which distinguished the Re- 
gency will continue to characterize his second 
administration — if Espartero should succeed, as 
we trust he may, in holding his ground at Mad- 
rid. He might have sent back to Cuba the 
greedy and rapacious O'Donnell, whose vice- 
royalty is said to have yielded him a fortune 
off not less than a hundred thousand pounds. A 
return to the post whence British reclamations 
chiefly drove him, would probably have suited 
that chief; and it is certain that Espartero would 
so have got an awkward rival out of the way at 
home. It therefore au well that Concha was 
preferred to O’Donnell, and that the risk was run 
of the latter’s presence at Madrid, rather than the 
certain misfortane incurred of his rule in Cuba. 
In the second place, the pestiferous influence 
of the Queen Mother of Spain on the Cuban 
Slave Trade is at an end. It was from that 
island that the greater part of her ill-gotten 
wealth came ; and but little of it honestly. There 
she had agents, partners, bankers, through whom 
she operated in a hundred ways. Supported by 
unrivalled capital, and unrestrained by moral 
seruples, all that the corruption of the Home and 
Colonial governments could give in the way of 
contracts, grants, preferences, or monopolies, was 
hers ; and all that the most unscrupulous use of 
money could yield, redoubled her remorseless 
adventures. Her infamous wealth supplied funds 
to fit out slavers, to insure slavers, and to promote 
and encou the slave-trade in every way that 
was profitable. And her example brought, from 
Biscay and Italy, capital and capitalists even 
worse than herself — ruffians who bettered her in- 
struction. Thus the Queen Mother was the cen- 
tre and mainstay of a foreign slave-trading inter- 
est which, by its enormous capital and its pro- 
fuse credit, established a power over the whole 
d. It paralyzed the Spanish navy, which 
guarded the coasts of Cuba ; it converted the royal 
steam mail service into a subsidiary slave-trade 
stem ; it undermined the morality of all the of- 
Is in the island; and it weakened the power 
of an honest Captain-General in the same propor- 
in which it whetted the cupidity of a dishonest 
one. And thus, in spite of force both internal and 
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external — though around Cuba the Spanish gov- 
ernment has a very considerable Poa ag oo 
Cuba it has upwards of 25,000 troops,—whenever 
the slave-trade interest chose, it was able to revive 
Se oer era, and import as many Africans as it 
P A 

The supremacy of Espartero is of course ad- 
verse to all this. Christina has now not only to 
wind up all her Cuban affairs, but to be made 
accountable for them ; and, for the time at least, 
all the influence of authority at home, and in the 
colony, will be exercised against, instead of for, 
the detestable traffic. 

There is hope, then. But to suppress effectu- 
ally and permanently the slave-trade, Esp 
should his rule continue, must do much more 
than even this. More than even the “ earnestness 
of purpose,” of which Lord John Russell spoke as 
the “ only ” thing necessary, is very certainly re- 
quired. The Spanish and Cuban governments 
can do much, but not ———. ; and unless 
they enlist the sympathies of the intelligent and 
proprietary classes in Cuba, they will do little that 
is permanent. The only way in which this can 
be achieved is by a complete revision of the Span- 
ish colonial system in the island. At present Cu- 
ba is governed despotically by a Captain-General, 
and for the last half-century has had almost as 
many Captain-Generals as there are years in that 
period of time. The despotism of Cuba hag 
therefore been a continually varying one, in which 
there has been neither system nor policy. Mate- 
rial prosperity alone has carried the island through 
such a government. Happily, however, that pros- 
perity has developed a very high state of general 
intelligence, and in this respect Cuba is far in ad- 
vance of any other West India island. It has 
“ gone ahead,” in modes of cultivation, in me- 
chanical substitutes for labor, in improved mannu- 
factures, in roads, in railways, in harbors, and 
ports, in amendments, luxuries, refinements, and 
enjoyments— until, in point of fact, Cuba has 
become (to all but Africans) a sort of West India 
paradise. ' 

The greater part of the Cuban proprietary is 
resident ; the island is the home of its planters ; 
all their hopes, their thoughts, their interests, 
their families, are bound up with it. They are 
educated, they are wealthy, they are attached to 
the transatlantic home. In short they are, in ev- 
ery respect, much better suited for constitutional 
government than Spain itself is. Is it then pos- 
sible, even if it were expedient, to prolong des- 
potic government in Cuba ? 

This is a question which the liberal rulers of 
Spain, if their tenure of power be established, can- 
not postpone the consideration of. Freedom, the 
constitution, and morality for Spain, must either 
involve similar blessings for Cuba, or precipitate 
a separation of Cuba from the Spanish crown. 
America shows herself eagerly on the watch. 
But let Espartero take encouragement, and a les- 
son from Canada. It was disaffected, and it also 
was threatened with “annexation.” It is now 

rosperous and loyal because it enjoys freedom. 
The ex-Irish patriot, of vitriol and broken glass 
celebrity, Mr. John Mitchell, who now edits a 
paper at New York in the interests of democracy, 
the slave-trade, and the universal rights of man, 
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question of time ; bat he 
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“because Britain has 
ranted. "In other ‘words, 
ee ; “anid this is the ex- 
} Espartero.« We shall be 
ld of the difference between the English and the 
panish races. Wed we oes it-—but the still re- 
curring answer is, that Cuba cannot continue in 
its present state. Changes, great changes, must 
occur; and those changes involve Liberty. The 
only question is, whether it shall be sent from 
Spain or imported frpm America.. England, 
wishing well to Espartéro, 
may establish a constitutional government, looks 
to him to prevent the loss of Cuba, by trying 
what freedom will do to preserve the connection. 
And the especial interest which England has 
in Cuban freedom is this: that it, and not mere 
earnestness of purpose in the government, is the 
,only security for the entire extinction of the slave- 
e. “Earnestness of purpose,” undér despot- 
ism, may keep the traffic down a little ; but it is 
freedom alone that can effectually suppress it. 
Brazil is an example of this. It is to the change 
in popular sentiment which there found expres- 
sion in popular legislation, that humanity owes 
the suppression of its slave trade. And if it be 
true, as is asserted, that the planters in Cuba are 
also not less adverse to the continuance of the 
African slave-trade, why let the planters have the 
like means of giving expression to this opinion in 
that island, and there also Liberty will perma- 
mently suppress the slave-trade. 
This is the “only” remedy. 


? 





NEW BOOKS. 


- We have received the following new books 
from the publishers :— 


The Better Land: or The Believer’s Journey and 
Future Home. By Aucustus C. Tuompson, 
Pastor of the Eliot Church, Roxbury, Mass. Bes- 
ton: Gould & Lincoln. 

British Poets. — Four more volumes of Messrs. 
Little, Brown & Co.’s faultless edition of the 
British Poets, have been issued. These contain 
the poems of Gay, in two volumes; those of 
Akenside, in one volume; and those of Parnell 
and Tickell, together, in one volume. 

The volumes containing Gay’s poems follow, 
im most respects, the text of i" which pro- 
fesses to have been collated with the best edi- 
tions. Gay is most peaaliy known by his 
“Fables,” which are pleasant enough, the more 
so perhaps from the very circumstance which 
troubled Dr. Johnson, that they do not always 
conform to the accurate description of this spe- 
cies of composition which he gives in these 
words :—“ A fable, or apologue, such as is now 
under consideration, seems to be, in its genuine 
state, a narrative in which beings irrational, and 
sometimes inanimate, (arbores loquantur non tan- 
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ance With @ fixed schédtle 8f places and dis- 
tances, Gay's Fables aré doubtless quite as much 
liked for’ not adhering closely to this precise de- 
finition.. « . 

‘Gay. was also the author‘of the “ ; 
Opera,” a play which was immensely successfal : 
it is said to-have been received with greater ap- 
plause’than was ever béfore Known. It was act- 
ed sixty-three ‘nights in Londén without inter- 
ruption, and was renewed the next season with 
equal favor: and in many of the large towns 
oO panes it was played thirty or forty times, 
in Bath and Bristol, fifty. It was also performed 
in Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. he: ladies 
carried about with them the favorite songs of it 
in fans, and houses were furnished with it in 
screens. The fame of it was not confined to the 
author only. The person who acted Polly, till 
then obscure, became all at once the favorite of 
the town; her pictures were engraved, and sold 
in great numbers ; her life written, books of let- 
ters and verses to her published, and pamphlets 
made even of her sayings and jests. Further- 
more it drove out of England, for that season, 
the Italian opera, which had carried all before it 
for ten years.” The piece was purposely writ- 
ten to ridicule the Italian opera. We dare say 
some of our readers would gladly welcome a 
modern Gay who should undertake to repeat at 
the present day the experiment, which proved 
so successful more than a century ago. 

Akenside wrote a good deal of fine poetry. 
His principal piece, the “ Pleasures of Imagina 
tion,” is given in this edition both in the origin- 
al and in the revised form. The volume con- 
cludes with a pretty song. ‘ 

Parnell and Tickell were of that judicious 
class of authors who wrote but little poetry, and 
their works of this description are contained in @ 
single volume. Tickell will always be remem- 
bered and liked, on account of Addison's friend- 
-_ for him. 

hese volumes form an essential part of the 
series, and, like the others, are of the most.ele- 
gant mechanical execution. —Duily Advertiser. 

[We have not read this handsome volume, 
but confidently recommend it from the reputa- 
tion of the writer—and from our impressions of 
a few of his sermons, which we had the pleasure 


of hearing some years ago.] 
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A curious fact has been noticed with respect to 
gutta-percha, which may be interesting to elec- 
tricians ¢ this substance, as is well known, ac- 
quires a bluish tinge after having been kept for 
some months ; and when in this state, it can mo 
longer be negatively electrified, as before, by al- 
most any substance with which it may be rubbed. 
Its electricity is found to be positive ; and the 
only substances which will electrify it negative- 

are mica, diamond, and fur.— ( 3 
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